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FOREWORD 

TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I WISH to take this opportunity of expressing my grati- 
tude for the unfailing sympathy and support accorded 
to me and my work by the Parents' Committee of the 
Children's University School; by Mr. Ernest Jackman, 
Principal of Dalton High School; and by Dr. M. V. 
O'Shea of Wisconsin University. Among those to whom 
I am indebted in England for advice and encouragement 
are Sir Michael Sadler, Mr. Edmond Holmes, Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, and Professor T. P. Nunn, who has kindly 
contributed the introduction to this book. My thanks 
are also due to Miss Rosa Bassett and Mr. John Eades, 
who have contributed valuable accounts of experiments 
with the Dalton Laboratory Plan, conducted by the 
former^^in a London secondary school, and by the latter 
in an elementary school at Leeds. 

Helin Parkhurst. 
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NOTE 


Since the publication of Education on the Dalton Plan, in 
July 1922, the principles on which Miss Parkhurst has 
founded her scheme for the reorganization of school life 
and work, have recQved world-wide recognition* and 
acceptance. 

Dalton Schools now flourish on every continent ; and 
more or less full translations of the book have appeared 
in eight different languages. In Japan so much interest 
was created that Miss Parkhurst, at the request of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, gave a month's course of 
lectures there this year. The course was attended by 
teachers from every part of the country and was very 
successful. The Education Department of the German 
Republic secured the German rights, in order to circulate 
a translation of the book amongst tlieir teachers. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure that I have written, 
at the request of Messrs. G. Bell and Sons, an additional 
chapter describing the progress of the Dalton Plan during 
the past three years. If I seem to deal too exclusively 
with the results in this country, of which I have personal 
knowledge, I hope that my numerous correspondents in 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, India, China, and 
Japan will believe that only lack of space prevents my 
referring to the exceedingly interesting accounts i have 
received of schools in these countries. 

Belle Rennie, 

Hon, Sec. Dalton Association. 


35 Cornwall Gardens 
London, S.W.7 


January 1924. 
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INTR©Dl>CTION 


Teaching and learning are correlative occupations 
which have been carried on sin^e the beginnings of 
human society. In thi^ book Miss Helen Parkhurst 
inquires how they may best be adjusted to one another, 
and offers a definite answer to the question. 

To many persons, teachers as well as laymen, both 
inquiry and answer may seem, at this time of day, to be 
superfluous. Does not everyone know well enough what 
it is to be taught and to learn ? And is not discussion of 
so simple a matter bound to prove one of those exercises 
in word-spinning which dehght pedants and cranks, but 
are a cause of just irritation to sensible people? To 
these objections it is enough to reply that the matter 
cannot be so simple, for it is one upon which wide and 
important differences of opinion have existed, and still 
exist, A fresh debate, conducted in the practical spirit 
which inspires the following pages, must therefore be 
useful, if it does no more than challenge us to re-examine 
accepted ideas and reassure ourselves of their soundness. 
In education, as in all the arts of life, a certain “ scepti- 
cism of the instrument (as Mr. Wells has called it) is 
constantly needed if progress is not to ehd in the stagna- 
tion of routine. 

The central qu^tion about teaching and learning may 
be put thus : ^at is the proper distribution of initia- 
tive and* responsijjility between teacher and taught ? 
The answe# to be given obviously depends upon tlie 
pupil's natur^ attitude towards learning, his insight 
(conscious oi*unconscious) into his own needs, and the 
xi 
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strength of*his wJ?l to satisfy them. Upon tliese pointe 
very pessimistic views once prevaUed. A boy, 'it jvas 
held, cannot possibly know what*i§ good for him, and 
having crept, like a snail, unwillingly to school, * will 
learn there only what he is made to learn. Initiative 
and responsibility belong, then, almost wliolly to his 
teachers. It is for tfeem to decide not only what* shall 
be taught, but also how and when it shall be learnt ; 
the boy’s share in the business is simply to perform his 
task — or, failing that, to pay the penalty attached to 
laziness, stupidity, or contumacy. This theory does not 
actually deny that boys and girls have natural interests 
and are keen to pursue them, but it regards them as the 
foe, rather than the friend, of the schoolmaster. “ Go 
and see what Tom and Mary are doing, and tell them 
not to” expresses its general attitude towards the 
initiative of youth. As regards school learning, its 
working hypothesis is the idea that the child’s mind is 
a wax tablet scraped clean to receive such characters as 
the teacher may choose to impress on it, or (as Dickens's 
Mr. M'Choakumchild thought) an empty vessel to be 
filled at his discretion with ” imperial gallons of fact.” 

In its cruder forms this view will hardly be found now 
in any responsible quarter. Even Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who thinks so poorly of schools, does not deqy that 
boys and girls are often far happier in them than dutside. 
And there is no doubt that th«y are happier and spend 
their schooldays more profitably than they used to do 
because the modem schoolmaster has, so to speak, 
recognized their natural activities officially, and allows 
them to be to some extent partners jn the maSagement 
d! their own lives— -in short, because M^^ M'Choakum- 
chikl is definitely dead Nevertheless, it is possible for a 
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oynic to maintain that his scfiil goes marching on and 
wilicohtinue to do si while two institutions stand which, 
taken together, exjir&ss the essence of his educational 
philosophy. Those instiPtutionS are the customary school 
time-table and the customary system of class instruction. 
For the time-table originated in the assumption that the 
teaclier should dictate what his pupils are to do at every 
hour of their school lives, and the class-system in the 
belief that he may ignore the varied modes and rates of 
movement which distinguish one mind from another, 
and may treat five and twenty minds (or a hundred) as if 
they were one. 

Now it may be said in defence that an institution may 
be very valuable, even though its origin be disreputable ; 
that “ whate’er is best administered is best " ; and that, 
as a matter of fact, an immense amount of good work is 
done in schools where no alternative to the class method 
has ever been thought of. These things are doubtless 
true. The old machinery has been captured by a new 
spirit; but the very competence and humanity with 
which it is now handled have led many observers to 
“ scepticism of the instrument — have led them, that is, 
to doubt whether the class-method has not been pressed 
far beyond its limits of usefulness, and whether it should 
not be.supplemented, if not wholly replaced, by another. 

Sonfe time ago the writer of these lines expressed such 
doubts in a passage which — since it looks beyond the 
disease to a possible remedy— he may be allowed to 
quote : ♦ 

‘‘You all know how a familiar word, persist- 
ently stared , suddenly becomes almost alarmingly 

From a Prftidential Address to the Mathematical 
tion. Printed in the Mathematical Gazette for March, 1918. 
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strange and meaningless— how (gs William James 
said) it seems to glare back frpm the page with no 
speculation in its eyes. Yoii ;will have something 
like the same uncanny exj^rience if you watch the 
operation of a school time-table after rigorously 
clearing your mind of its familiar associations. From 
10.15 fo II 2i.m. twenty-five souls are simultaneously 
engrossed in th^ theory of quadratic equations ; at 
the very stroke of the hour their interest in this 
subject suddenly expires, and they all demand exer- 
cise in French phonetics! Like the agreement of 
actors on the stage, their unanimity is wonderful 
— but also, when one comes to think of it, ludicrously 
artificial. Can we devise no way of conducting our 
business that would bring it into better accord with 
the natural ebb and flow of interest and activity ? 
It may be that the specialist system, often a tire- 
some complication of the present arrangements, 
would make a fluid organization perfectly feasible. 
There must still be, no doubt, certain fixed periods 
for collective work ; but during the rest of the day 
each specialist's room might be a “ pupil room " in 
which boys or girls of all standing would work, 
singly or in groups, in independence of one another, 
and for variable lengths of time. It would, of 
course, be necessary to record each pupil's progress 
and to see that he followed a reasonable programme 
of studies, but I find no reason why in such matters 
methods lil^ those of Caldecott Community 
should not be universalized." 

Years before these words were uttered the speaker, 
like numberless other teachers, had worked something 
like this plan with a group of senior pupils ; and he had 
before his mind, of course, Professor 'Dev^ey*o work and 
Miss Mason's, and especially the striking reforms in the 
education of young children inspired by Dr. Montessori. 
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jgut he was*quitejunaware th^t what he put forward as a 
drej^m-of the future^jvas, while he spoke, an actual fact 
on the farther side 9^ the Atlantic. It was left to Miss 
Bell6 Rennie to add to ker mkiy services to progress in 
education by bringing Miss Parkhurst’s courageous and 
well thought-out experiment to the notice of British 
teachers. . 

Miss Rennie's brief account of the “ Dalton Labora- 
tory Plan ” appeared in the Educational Supplement of 
the Times in May, 1920, and her swollen post-bag began 
at once to show how widely dissatisfaction with the class- 
method is spread and how many teachers are looking 
for a better instrument of instruction. One month 
later, a large-scale repetition of the American experiment 
was initiated by Miss Rosa Bassett at the Streatham 
County Secondary School; in August the first vintage 
of her results was discussed at the Cardiff meeting of the 
British Association. Thereafter, interest grew so rapidly 
that, in July, 1921, when Miss Parkhurst came to Eng- 
land, accommodation could not be foimd for all who 
wished to hear her expound the “ plan,” and when Miss 
Bassett opened the doors of her school to inquirers for 
three days the roads of Streatham were encumbered with 
pilgrims! 

NotWng need be said here about the plan itself, for 
Miss iWkhurst explains it with careful detail in the 
following chapters, and •Miss Bassett* and Mr. Eades 
have added an account of their experience in adapting it 
to the conditions of English secondary and elementary 
schools.* It is, fiowever, permissible to one who has 
the honftur of introducing the book to its public, to 
commend the scientific temper in which it is writteA. 
Miss Parkhuist has envisaged a definite problen* of 
great practical importance: namely, how iftj^ecure from 
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the vast volume of educational effort expended 
schools a richer harvest of individual culture ^nd 
efficiency. The “ Dalton LaboL*atory Plan ” is her 
solution. No one recogn&es mt'^re clearly than she that 
there are others, and that her own is not final, but is 
susceptible of useful modification and development. 
When Dr. Montesspn's work became known iiji this 
country, the movement towards what is somewhat 
barbarously called ** auto-eduCation ” received a remark- 
able impulse. Everywhere reformers are now busy 
opening up and exploring new ways of conducting the 
ancient work of education. Some are wilder com- 
rades,” sworn to cut themselves off from the old tradition 
and everything that belongs to it. These may regard as 
a miserable compromise a scheme which does not demand 
even the abohtion of public examinations! But to less 
adventurous spirits, who would hasten slowly and keep 
on firm ground, the ” Dalton Plan ” offers a path of 
progress which may safely be taken by all who have the 
gifts of intelligence, devotion, and enterprise. 

Boldness and originality are typical quahties of 
American education, and we may hope that the present 
close and happy association between an American 
teacher and the English men and women who are follow- 
ing her lead may also become typical. Typically 
American, too, is the generosity which has prompted 
Miss Parkhurst cto assign her pecuniary interest in this 
book to a noble English institution— the Heritage Craft 
School for Crippled Children at Chailey. On all grounds 
we may wish good-speed to her enterpWse. 

T. P/Nunn. 

University of London 
1922. 
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ON THE DALTON PLAN 

CHAPTER r 

The Inception of the' Dalton Laboratory Plan 

Among American thinkers Emerson was one of the first 
to realize and to point out that our educational system 
was a failure because the ideals upon which it had been 
founded had lost their meaning. " We are students of 
words,” he wrote, “ we are shut up in schools and 
colleges and recitation rooms for ten or fifteen years and 
come out at last with a bag of wind, a memory of words, 
and do not know a thing.” In a recent interview Thomas 
Edison, whose only formal education consisted of “ some 
instruction from his mother ” echoed this indictment. 
“ The possibilities for the development of the human 
brain are,” he said, ” almost infinite. But the important 
thing is not to make young children study the thing 
they don't like, for the moment school is not as interest- 
ing as play it is an injury. I don't know exactly at what 
age a cluld's mind atrophies, but it is somewhere between 
eleven and fourteen. If you make a child study things 
he doesn't care for, and keep this up till he is fourteen, 
his brain will be ijnpaired for ever. Children naturally 
like to lea^. They possess great curiosity but they must 
be interested in th^ subject. Our educational methods 
fail to do tMs. , Change these methods, and many more 
‘ freaks ' will be orodnced. I am a * freak ' myself '• 
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Is it any wonder therefore that in the United States, 
where every man can be educatedpat the expense of his’ 
state, the percentage of failures in oirr colleges and univer- 
sities is so high to-day. FormdHy when the educational 
field was much narrower than it is now only a selected 
few went to college. They were the mental superiors in 
each family, chosen* for their supposed fitness tcf enjoy 
the benefits of higher education. Thus they were judged 
and labelled as superior speciinens even before they were 
submitted to the educational process. As a result they 
returned from college more or less as they went into it. 
Education was at that time considered a privilege and 
the educated became automatically a class apart, 
exempt from criticism. Their crystallized attitude, which 
school had only served to confirm, cut them off from the 
simpler men and women whose offspring they were. 
How could they have anything in common with the 
parental struggle and sacrifice which had made it possible 
for them to enjoy these advantages ? They were, if any- 
thing, less able to share the common lot, having bartered 
their simplicity for a pedestal of intellectual passivity 
which rendered them useless to society at home or at 
large. 

That was the United States of yesterday. To-day the 
very meaning of education has changed. It is no longer 
regarded as an end in itself, and for every single indi- 
vidual who set*out in searchA)f it in the past there are 
now fifty. So universal is the demand for education that 
the minority which remains indifferei^t to its advantages 
has become negligible. With schools and colleges filled 
to overflowing educationalists are f^ce to face with new 
problems, both spiritual and material. #TIft demand is 
n^t only infinitely greater than ever befor^, but it is also 
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a^different kind of demand. In the old days the student 
went to school to get* what the school had to offer him; 
nowjie goes to sclic^l to satisfy a definite need for self- 
development. He is n3 long& disposed to learn just 
what the teacher proposes to teach. The mould that has 
done for past generations of pupils will no longer do for 
him. • 

Unfortunately the men and women who work by the 
old system and live by it are not only naturally interested 
in its preservation but they almost inevitably lose the 
power to judge of it impersonally. Their minds become 
encrusted like the system itself. And though there are 
many sincere and well-disposed persons among them 
they are apt to become, through devoting all their 
energies to the task of “ keeping up the old traditions,*' 
incapable of re-kindling the torch of truth. Such people 
continue to regard themselves as the consecrated leaders 
of youth-leaders whose authority cannot be disputed. 
They continue to judge the new and varied crowd of 
students by the same old standards. Nothing will induce 
them to scrap the outworn routine for a fresh and vital 
method made to fit a fresh and vital humanity. 

More criticism of the educational system comes from 
the parents of pupils. On every side one hears the ques 
tion asked, “ What has my daughter got out of her 
college training ? ** and again, “ How has the university 
fitted my son for the battfe of life ? ** The answer of the 
schools that they provide “ experience ** is only valid 
after a definition of what experience really is. The 
pioneers ^of the early days of American history were 
usually men who w^re quite uneducated in the academy 
sense of tMh viord. Experience was their only school. 
Their inborn talents alone enabled them to learn 
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supreme lesson of life. '^They were the survivors who 
fought and conquered. But what «f those who f^ in the 
battle and who might with the aid’ of some educational 
experience have given a goocf account of themselves? 
To-day we cannot afford so high a proportion of derelicts. 
We have got to find some way of expanding and strength- 
ening the natural tc^lents of the average boy before he 
goes forth into the wide struggle for life and success. We 
have got to provide opportunities for the average girl to 
learn not only how to develop her intellect but also how 
to conduct herself as a unit of society. 

In order to acquire these two kinds of experience while 
we are still immature beings a favourable environment 
is the first essential. On this point Edwin G. Conklin 
writes in an illuminating way in his book Heredity and 
Environments According to this author “ Only that 
environment and training are good which lead to the 
development of good habits and traits or to the sup- 
pression of bad ones. . . . In general the best environ- 
ment is one which avoids extremes, one which is neither 
too easy nor too hard, one which produces maximum 
efficiency of body and mind." 

“ In education we are strangely blind to proper aims 
and methods. Any education is bad which leads to the 
formation of habits of idleness, carelessness, c failure, 
instead of industry, thoroughness and success. Any 
religion or social institution i^bad which leads to habits 
of pious make-believe, insincerity, slavish regard for 
authority and disregard for evidence, instead of habits of 
sincerity, open-mindedness and independence." 

These are the beacon lights towards which education 

• Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men. By 
Edwin G. Conklin (Princeton University Press). ^ 
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should tend. By its works on the pupil we shall know it. 
ilss oar educational system succeeded in making the 
children upon whom it has been imposed industrious, 
sincere, open-minded, %xid independent? The answer 
must certainly be in the negative. This is not, however, 
to say that those qualities can only be developed at the 
sacrifice of the old and purely cultural values to the 
attainment of which the efforts ot educationalists have 
been hitherto exclusively devoted. It is possible to 
inculcate a respect for learning and the desire for a high 
level of cultural development and at the same time to 
breed in the young that moral stamina upon which 
Edwin Conklin sets such price and which is indispensable 
to good and abundant living. But this twin ideal will 
only be reached if school life is modified so as to include 
training in real experience — that experience for which 
a craving exists in every youthful heart. The child must 
be fortified to solve the problems of childhood before he 
comes face to face with the problems of youth and 
maturity. He can only do this if education is designed 
to give him such freedom and responsibility as will per- 
mit him to tackle them for and by himself. Experience 
is that and nothing more. Without it no development of 
character is possible, and without character no problems 
can be satisfactorily solved at any age. The child, 
cramped and frustrated by the rules and regulations of 
our educational system, j^ever gets to grips with experi- 
ence in any form. He neither learns to master his own 
difficulties nor the difficulties bred of contact with his 
fellows. ‘ ^ 

It is Ihdeed almost impossible to over-estimate the 
value of s^h expefience to the child as to the adult, it 
tests as nothing else can test the moral and intelledual 
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fibre of the individual. . It shapes and .tempers his 
thoughts, sharpens and enlarges his judgment, taacljing • 
at the same time the most’ import?.nt lesson of all— self- 
discipline — as the individual c<?mes into relation With 
other individuals. Group consciousness grows out of this 
social experience. Only by bringing it into the daily 
lives of our children can we give back to school life that 
zest and purpose and^mterest which it has lost. 

One day when an express train was bearing me away 
from New York for a much-needed and long-anticipated 
holiday, a remark thrown out by a fellow passenger 
distracted me from my observation of the rapidly 
receding landscape. 

** Would you believe it ? he exclaimed, " that upon a 
modem railroad less than eighty years old such as this, 
education and instruction are only just beginning to 
take the place of discipline and criticism ? We used to 
suspend unsatisfactory workmen. Now we are trying to 
understand them and already we have far less trouble.'* 

If the speaker had been a professor instead of a railroad 
official— as he proceeded to tell me he was — his words 
would have caused me less surprise. But he had turned 
an unexpected searchlight upon the very problems that 
were then engaging my attention. As he had no idea 
I was an educationalist I eagerly grasped tliis oppor- 
tunity to get an outside opinion upon them. At that 
moment the train flew past a ]|?and of workmen in the 
act of doing their job. 

‘'Look at those men,” continued my companion, 
“ they've not the slightest idea of the b&t way t6 handle 
their work.” 

‘‘‘ Why not ? ” I enquired. 

”, Because the handling of the job belongs to the fore- 
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man. It i^iiis fluty to think for the gang. \ labourer 
.who thinks for himself would ‘soon be voted a nuisance. 
The foreman would r&ent anyone telling him how to run 
his job and the man wo\jld probably be fired. Yet how 
much better the result would be if the labourer looked 
upon the job as his own and felt responsible for it. In 
that cjLse the foreman would become a helper instead of a 
driver.” 

Our discussion ranged over station clerks, brakemen, 
and engineers — their training and interest in the great 
railroad system of which they were like cogs in the 
wheels. And as we talked I felt that my problem and 
his problem were really the same. 

Finally I ventured to ask his opinion of his chief, the 
President of the road. The reply came in a different tone, 
quick with enthusiastic admiration. 

** Oh! He's another sort altogether. We've a presi* 
dent who knows how. He looks ahead and plans with 
that rare ability built up by experience. Why, when he 
begins to talk you soon find he's left you and your ideas 
as far behind as this train has left those labourers. Yes 
—our president's one in a million — a fearless human 
being!” 

The phrase sank into my heart, for isn't that just what 
we educationalists are tr5dng to cresite— fearless human 
beings ? Life needs them, the world needs them because 
there are never enough to go round. They are so rare 
those men and women who can look ahead and plan — 
who know how\ 

For years before that train journey I had been asking 
myself whether, how, and when that kind of fearless 
human being could be evolved. My first experience pf 
teaching cam^to me in a rural school where forty pupils 
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were divided into eight grades or classes' I •had thus to 
provide occupation for seven classes while I gaj/e oral 
instruction to one class. ' To get pupil busy on 
something until I could overlook, his work occurred tb me 
as the best solution of the difficulty. To make this plan 
a success I had to get the older children to help the little 
ones. They, and especially the big boys, responded to 
my appeal. With th*dr assistance I transformed a store- 
room into a schoolroom with each comer marked off for 
each different subject. In addition to the converted 
storeroom, we possessed a garden and a hall which was 
soon doing duty as a playground. Even in that stolid 
backwoods community no one objected to these uncon- 
ventional experiments because they were a success. The 
attendance rose rapidly ; the children were orderly and 
obedient, and they worked with a will. Perhaps some of 
my popularity was due to my father, who used to tell 
them Indian stories when he came to fetch me every 
Friday. But the school authorities also showed their 
approval of the results attained, for at the end of the 
school term they reported me as competent and of good 
steady habits.” 

Later on as instructor in a High School, a Primary 
School, a Normal Training School and a Training College 
I found myself up against other difficulties, and though I 
constantly exercised my ingenuity in seeking a solution 
of them I was never satisfied, l^t is no wonder therefore 
that when in 1908 a former instructor gave me a copy of 
Edgar James Swift's book Mind in the Making* I was 
impressed by the ideas it contained. 

That book influenced me and my work profoundly. 

* Mind in the Making. A Study in Mental D^ehpment. By 
Edgi^ James Swift (New York, Charles Scribner’s sons). 
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I owe to it* my first conception of ** educational labora- 
totjes^'’ After reading it over and over again I always 
returned to the two passages which seemed to contain 
thelcey to my special pipblems. The first ran as follows : 

" The rational method is to work with the students ^ 
inspiring them with longing to delve into things for 
. themselves and to make theif contribution to the 
common fund of knowledge, to be discussed or 
clarified in the recitation.* The didactic method 
belongs to the Middle Ages. It still dominates our 
schools, though the conditions that made it service- 
able have long since passed. Mental expansion of 
the teachers themselves is the first step towards 
removing this mediaeval debris. They will then 
investigate their pupils y the schoolroom will become an 
educational laboratory, and activity will not be 
limited to the manual training department. The 
influence of suggestion through environment has never 
received its proper recognition in education. Teachers 
want to play a too conspicuous part in the menta- 
tions of the pupils. But the educator is limited, in 
the ends he may pre-elect, by the complexity of 
human life. The very child whose qualities he dis- 
approves of may be the germ of a man much beyond his 
own mental reach,'* 

To me the second pasSage which I (fbote was scarcely 
less illuminating. “ Thus far educational experiments 
have been too detached and fragmentary. The few who 
have undertaken them were already burdened with 
heavy work which^ccupied most of their day. This l^ft 

Oral lesson. 
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Dr. Fredefic Burk and 'his interest m* niy ' work, the 
satisfaction of making a practical |est of my laboratory 
plan upon a selected group of or^ hundred children, 
between the ages of nin^'and twelve. 

In December 1915 I accepted the charge of looking 
after Dr. Montessori's interests in America, having been 
authorized by her to organize a Montessori Teachers' 
Training School. I was therefore obliged to abandon 
temporarily my experiments with the laboratory idea. 
But I eagerly resumed them after resigning this charge 
in January 1918, encouraged by Dr. M. V. O'Shea of 
Wisconsin University, and with the support of the Child 
Education Foundation. By that time I felt I had de- 
voted sufficient study to the individual aspect of educa- 
tion. The school in its aspect of a human society then 
engrossed my energy. 

It was in September 1919, just fifteen years after my 
first experience in teaching, that I was able to apply the 
laboratory plan in an ungraded school for crippled boys. 
For me it was a great moment, and I can never be suffi- 
ciently grateful to those who unselfishly gave me a chance 
of putting my plan into practice. I might, of course, 
have found other schools where* the experiment in its 
entirety could have been tried upon normal children. 
But both myself and my friend, Mrs. W. Murray Crane, 
were actuated by the desire to give those cripple? all the 
joy and happiness that coul(l possibly be included in 
education. As trustee of that cripple school which she 
had helped to found and to endow, and as chairman of 
its Educational Committee, Mrs. W. Murray Crane de- 
serves all the admiration I can express. Som^ months 
pteviously she had asked me to •make ^ggestions 
for •the improvement of the school. ItVeemed to me 
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then that tlie laboratory plan* was just whai it needed, 
and When in Noveigber 1918 I explained the plan to 
her jhe understood €i!d believed in it from the very first. 
Some months later I visited the Berkshire Cripple School 
and by the autumn of 1919 the plan was in opera- 
tion there. Very soon it bore good fruit and aroused 
intenSst in many quarters. To m^^that experience was 
invaluable, for it was there I discovered that some device 
for checking the progress of each pupil was a necessity. 
It was there I invented the Graph system which I will 
deal with in a later chapter. With the aid of this system 
I found it possible to simplify the organization and to 
perfect the interaction of the various groups. 

Our success with the cripples inspired Mrs. Crane with 
the ambitious project of applying the laboratory plan 
to the boys and girls of the High School in her home town 
at Dalton, Massachusetts. In February 1920 that 
ambition was realized. Soon after we had started on the 
new way Dalton High School received the visit of 
Mrs. Saunderson, bringing with her Miss Belle Rennie 
of London, one of the pioneers of the new educational 
ideas in England. Miss Rennie's interest in my work led 
her to write about it* after her return to London, and 
fearing that my cherished term “ laboratory ” might be 
misui\j 3 erstood, I then decided to call my plan the 
Dalton Laboratory Plan, by which it has since been 
known. 

I admit that the word ''laboratory " may seem to some 
people inappropjiate, because hitherto it has been asso- 
ciated exclusively with scientific experiments. But to me 
the wofd is most significant, and I cling to it advisedly 
in the hope f;}iat ft may gradually shift the educatioflal 
point of view away from the atmosphere of prejudict and 
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moribund fiieories which‘the word “ school'^ calls up in 
our minds. Let us think of school mther as a sociological 
laboratory where the pupils themstfives are the e^gperi- 
menters, not the victims bf an ifitricate and crystallized 
system in the evolution of which they have neither part 
nor lot. Let us think of it as a place where community 
conditions prevail a& they prevail in life itself. 

From Dalton we went on to conquer fresh fields. I am 
greatly indebted to a group 5f friends, including Mrs. 
James T. Pyle, for their faith and help in those early days. 
Later, through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. W. Murray 
Crane, the Children’s University School was founded 
with the avowed object of demonstrating what the 
Dalton plan could do to re-vitalize education — to make 
it a living thing capable of arousing and preserving the 
interest of pupils in their work. Here it was first applied 
to children of pre-adolescent age. To their co-operation 
as to their criticism I also owe much. Even before dis- 
cussing the plan in detail with my associates I presented 
it to the children and invited their opinions upon it. 
Their suggestions were extremely valuable. It was, in 
fact, the pupils themselves who showed me the way to 
correct several points in which it was defective. Thus 
at the very outset the principle of freedom in education 
for those whom we aspire to educate justified itself. 



CHAPTER II 


The Plan in Principle 

13R0ADLY speaking, the old type of school may be said 
to stand for culture^ while the modem type of school 
stands for experience. The Dalton Laboratory Plan 
is primarily a way whereby both these aims can be 
reconciled and achieved. 

The acquisition of culture is a form of experience, and 
as such is an clement in the business of living with which 
school ought to be as intimately concerned as is adult 
existence. But it will never become so until the school 
as a whole is reorganized so that it can function like a 
community— a community wjiose essential condition is 
freedom for the individual to develop himself. 

This ideal freedom is not licence, still less indiscipline. 
It is, in fact, the very reverse of both. The child who 
does as he likes is not a free child. He is, on the 
contrary, apt to become the slave of bad habits, selfish, 
and quite unfit for community life. Under these circum- 
stances he needs some means of liberating his energy 
before he can grow into i harmonious, Responsible being, 
able and willing to lend himself consciously to co-opera- 
tion with his fellows for their common benefit. The 
Dalton J^aboratory Plan provides that means by divert- 
ing his energy to tjje pursuit and organization of his o\yn 
studies iif hisiown way. It gives him that mental and 
moral liberty which we recognize as so necessary on the 
IS 
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physical pfane in order tb. ensure his bodily well-being. 
Anti-social qualities and activitiescare, after all, biepely ‘ 
misdirected energy ^ 

Freedom is therefore the firsf principle of the Dalton 
Laboratory Plan. From the academic, or cultural, point 
of view, the pupil must be made free to continue with- 
out interruption his, work upon any subject in which he 
is absorbed, because when interested he is pientally 
keener, more alert, and more capable of mastering any 
difficulty that may arise in the course of his study. 
Under the new plan there are no bells to tear him 
away at an appointed hour and chain him pedagogically 
to another subject and another teacher. Thus treated, 
the energy of the pupil automatically runs to waste. 
Such arbitrary transfers are indeed as uneconomic as if 
we were to turn an electric stove on and off at stated 
intervals for no reason. Unless a pupil is permitted to 
absorb knowledge at his own rate of speed he will never 
learn anything thoroughly. Freedom is taking one’s own 
time. To take someone else’s time is slavery. 

The second principle of the Dalton Laboratory Plan is 
co-operation or, as I prefer to call it, the interaction of 
group life. There is a pas.sage in Dr. John Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education* which admirably defines this 
idea. “ The object of a democratic educatiop,” he 
writes, “ is not merely to make an individual an intelli- 
gent participatonin the life of this immediate group, but 
to bring the various groups into such constant inter- 
action that no individual, no economic group, could 
presume to live independently of others.” 

Democracy and Education. An Introduction to th^ Philosophy 
oj Education. By John Dewey, Ph.D. (New Yort, The Macmillan 
Co.)^ 
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Under tW old educational, system a pupil can and 
often does live outside his group, touching it only when 
he passes in compan^^ witli his fellows over the common 
mental highway called tl!e curiiculum. This easily ends 
in his becoming anti-social, and if so he carries this 
handicap with him when he leaves school for the wider 
domain of life. Such a pupil may ev^p be " an intelligent 
participator ” in the life of his form or class, just as a 
teacher may be. But a democratic education demands 
more than this. Real social living is more than contact ; 
it is co-6pcration and interaction. A school cannot reflect 
t he social experience which is the fruit of community life 
unless all its parts, or groups, develop those intimate 
relations one with the other and that interdependence 
which, outside school, binds men and nations together. 

Conditions are created by the Dalton Laboratory Plan 
in which the pupil, in order to enjoy them, involuntarily 
functions as a member of a social community. He is 
accepted or rejected by this community according as his 
functioning, or conduct, is social or the reverse. The law 
operates in school just as it does in the world of men and 
women. To be effective this law must not be imposed, 
but unwritten, an emanjftion as it were of the atmosphere 
breathed by the community. The value of community 
life lies in the service it renders in making each free 
individulil composing it perpetually conscious that he, as 
a member, is a co-worke» responsible ^0, and for, the 
whole. 

This constitutes^ a problem in school procedure. It 
should be so organized that neither pupil nor teacher can 
isolate themselves, nor escape their due share in the 
activities a^d in the^ifficulties of others. We all know* 
the teachers who hang up their personality each momifig 

o 
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as they hang up their coats. Outside schoofthese people 
have human interests and human^charm which ihey do- 
not dare to exhibit when with ^tVeir pupils lest they 
sliould in so doing seeiA to abrogate their authbrity. 
The Dalton Laboratory Plan has no use for the parade 
of such fictitious authority. It is restrictive, not educa- 
tive. Instead of pro;;noting order it provokes indisiipline. 
It is fatal to the idea of a school as a vital social unit. 

Equally, from the pupil’s point of view, isHhe child 
when submitted to the action of arbitrary authority and 
to immutable rules and regulations, incapable of de- 
veloping a social consciousness which is the prelude to 
that social experience so indispensable as a preparation 
for manhood and womanhood. Academically con- 
sidered, the old system is just as fatal as it is from the 
social point of view. A child never voluntarily under- 
takes anything that he does not understand. The choice 
of his games or pursuits is determined by a clear estimate 
of his capabilities to excel in them. Having the re- 
sponsibility of his choice his mind acts like a powerful 
microscope, taking in and weighing every aspect of the 
problem he must master in order to ensure success. 
Given the same free conditions Ins mind would act on the 
problems of study in exactly the same way. Under the 
Dalton Laboratory Plan we place the work problem 
squarely before him, indicating the standard wliich has 
to be attained. «After that he«is allowed to tackle it as he 
thinks fit in his own way and at his own speed. Re- 
sponsibility for the result will develop not only his latent 
intellectual powers, but also his judgment and ’character. 

But in order that he may accompUsh this'^ducative 
process — in order that he may be 18 d to edi^ate himself 
must give him an opportunity to survey the whole 
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o^the task Ve se^. To win tWe race he must first get 
a clear view of the gtjal. A whole twelvemonth's work 
should therefore be kid before the pupil at the beginning 
of the school year. Thi8 will ^ve him a perspective of 
the plan of his education. He will thus be able to judge 
of the steps he must take each month and each week so 
that he may cover the whole roa^i, instead of going 
blindly forward with no idea either of the road or the 
goal. How so handicapped can a child be expected to be 
interested in the race or even to desire to win it ? How 
can a teacher hope to turn out a well-equipped human 
being unless he takes the trouble to study the psychology 
of the child ? Both for master and for pupil a perception 
of their job is essential. Education is, after all, a co- 
operative task. Their success or failure in it is inter- 
locked. 

Children learn, if we would only believe it, just as men 
and women learn, by adjusting means to ends. What 
does a pupil do when given, as he is given by the Dalton 
Laboratory Plan, responsibility for the performance of 
such and such work? Instinctively he seeks the best 
way of achieving it. Then having decided, he proceeds 
to act Upon that decisidn. Supposing his plan does not 
seem to fit his purpose, he discards it and tries another. 
Later on he may find it profitable to consult his fellow 
students' engaged in a similar task. Discussion helps to 
clarify his ideas and also his plan of prccedure. When 
he comes to the end the finished achievement takes on all 
the splendour of success. It embodies all he has thought 
and felt and lived during the time it has taken to com- 
plete. TBis is real experience. It is culture acquired 
through individual development and through collective 
co-operation. It is no longer school— it is life. 
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Not only will this why of education sfimulate tjne 
deepest interest and the highest powers in the indent/ 
but it will teach him how to propbAion effort to attain- 
ment. In his book uporf the p^-inciples of war General 
Foch says : “ Economy of forces consists in throwing all 
the forces at one’s disposition at a given time upon one 
point.” So the child’s attack upon his problem di work 
should be facilitated by allowing him to concentrate all 
his forces upon the subject that claims his interest at 
one particular moment. He will in this case not only 
do more work, but better work too. The Dalton Labora- 
tory Plan permits pupils to budget their time and to 
spend it according to their need. 

“The secret of education,” so Emerson tells us, '‘lies in 
respecting the pupil. It is not for you to choose what he 
shall know, what he shall do. It is chosen and fore- 
ordained and he alone holds the key to his own secret. 
By your tampering and thwarting and too much govern- 
ing he may be hindered from his end and kept out of his 
own. Respect the child. Wait and see the new product 
of nature. Nature loves analogies but not repetitions. 
Respect the child. Be not too much his parent. Tres- 
pass not on his solitude. * 

” But I hear the outcry which replies to this sugges- 
tion : Would you verily throw up the reins of pijblic and 
private discipline ; would you leave the young child to 
the mad career ^ his own passions and whimsies and call 
this anarchy respect for the child’s nature? I answer: 
Respect the child, respect him to the epd, but also respect 
yourself. Be the companion of his thought, the friend 
of his friendship, the lover of his virtue, but n8 kinsman 
of his sin. He makes wild attempts to.explain himself 
arifi invoke the aid and consent of the bystanders. 
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Baffled for ^ant of language methods to convey his 
• meaning, not yet cigar to himself, he conceives that 
though not in this h#uSe or town, yet in some other house 
or toW is the wise master who can put him in possession 
of the rules and instruments to execute his will. Happy 
this child with a bias, with a thought which entrances 
him, leads him, now into deserts, noy into cities, the fool 
of an idea. Let him follow it in good and evil report, in 
good or m bad company.* It will justify itself; it will 
lead him at last into the illustrious society of the lovers 
of truth. 

“ Cannot we let people be themselves and enjoy life in 
their own way? You are trying to make that man 
another you. One’s enough. 

Or we sacrifice the genius of the pupil, the unknown 
possibilities of his nature, to a weak and safe uniformity 
as the Turks whitewash the costly mosaics of ancient art 
which the Greeks left on their temple walls. Rather let 
us have men whose manhood is only the continuation of 
their boyhood, natural characters still: such are able 
and fertile for heroic action ; and not that sad spectacle 
with which we are too familiar, educated eyes in unedu- 
cated bodies. • 

“ I like boys, the masters of the playground and the 
street — ^boys who have the same liberal ticket of admis- 
sion to 'all shops, factories, armouries, town-meetings, 
caucuses, mobs, target-sbootings as flies have; quite 
unsuspected, coming in as naturally as the janitor- 
known to have no money in their pockets, and them- 
selves not suspecting the value of this poverty ; putting 
nobody cfe his guard, but seeing the inside of the show — 
hearing aH^the asid^. There are no secrets from them* 
they know everything that befalls in the fire compafty, 
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the meritJ of every engipe and of gvery'man at tjje 
brakes, how to work it, and are sjvift to try thar hand 
at every part ; so, too, the merits bfifevery locomotive on 
the rails, and will coax'*the efigincer to let them ride 
with him and pull the handles when it goes into the 
engine-house. They are there only for fun, and not 
knowing that they are at school, in the court-house, or 
the cattle show quite as much and more than they Were, 
an hour ago, in the arithmetic class. 

'' They know truth from counterfeit as quick as the 
chemist does. They detect weakness in your eye and 
behaviour a week before you open your mouth, and have 
given you the benefit of their opinion quick as a wink. 
They make no mistakes, have no pedantry, but entire 
belief in experience.” 

It is just that experience, individual and social, which 
the Dalton Laboratory Plan aspires to provide within 
the school walls. The principles outlined in Emerson's 
picturesque prose are its principles. It shows the way, 
and I firmly believe the only way, to make school as 
attractive and as educative as play, and ultimately to 
create those fearless human beings which — understood 
in the widest sense — is our ideal. 

But as liberty is an integral part of that ideal I have 
carefully guarded against the temptation to make my 
plan a stereotyped cast-iron thing ready to fit any school 
anywhere. So long as the principle that animates it is 
preserved, it can be modified in practice in accordance 
with the circumstances of the school and the judgment 
of the staff. For this reason I refrain from dogmatizing 
on what subjects should be included in the cdfriculum, 
dr by what standards the achievement o^f pupils should 
be cneasured. Above all, I do not want to canalize the 
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life-blood citizenship. On this point I cSn but say 
the curriculum of any school should vary according 
to the needs of the pppils, and even in schools where it is 
desired to serve a definite academic purpose, this aspect 
should not be lost sight of as it often is. Until the 
educational world wakes to the fact that curriculum is 
not the chief problem of society, we shall, I fear, con- 
tinue to handicap our youth by viewing it through the 
wrong erld of the telescope. 

To-day we think too much of curricula and too little 
about boys and girls. The Dalton Plan is not a panacea 
for academic ailments. It is a way through which the 
teacher can get at the problem of child psychology and 
the pupil at the problem of learning. It diagnoses school 
situations in terms of boys and girls. Subject difficulties 
concern students, not teachers. The curriculum is but 
our technique, a means to an end. The instrument to be 
played upon is the boy or the girl. 

Under the conditions that exist in the average school 
the energies of these boys and girls cannot flow freely. 
The top-heavy organization has been built up for the 
instructor, and with it teachers are expected to solve 
their problems. But I contend that the real problem 
of education is not a teacher's but a pupil's problem. All 
the difficulties that harass the teacher are created by the 
unsolvM difficulties of the pupils. When the latter 
disappear the former will^vanish also, l^ut not before the 
school organization and its attendant machinery has 
been re-made for the pupil, who is rendered inefficient 
and irritable by "being compelled to use a mechanism 
that is i»t his own. 

The firsj thing, tlferefore, is to remove all impediments 
that prevent tlfe pupil from getting at his problem. Qnly 
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he know^ what his real difhctilties are, a »3 unless he 
becomes skilled in dispersing them he will become skjUCd 
in concealing them. Hitherto oui;, educational system 
has been content to tap >he suiface water of his enbrgy. 
Now we must try to reach and release the deep well of his 
natural powers. In doing so we shall assist and en- 
courage the expression of his life-force and harness it to 
the work of educafion. This is not to be achieved by 
doing the pupil’s work for him^ but by making it possible 
for him to do his own work. Harmony between teacher 
and pupil is essential if we would avoid those emotional 
conflicts which are the most distracting among the ills 
the old type of school is heir to. 

Experience of the Dalton Laboratory Plan shows, 
moreover, that it is beneficial to the pupils morally as 
well as mentally. Where it is put into operation conflicts 
cease, disorder disappears. The resistance generated in 
the child by the old inelastic machinery to the process 
of learning is transformed into acquiescence, and then 
into interest and industry as soon as he is released to 
carry out the educational programme in his own way. 
Freedom and responsibility together perform the miracle. 

Briefly summarized, the aim of the Dalton Plan is a 5501- 
thetic aim. It suggests a simple and economic way 
by means of which the school as a whole can function as a 
community. The conditions under which the pupils live 
and work are the chief factors of their environment, and 
a favourable environment is dne which provides oppor- 
tunities for spiritual as well as mental growth. It is the 
social experience accompanying the tasks, not the tasks 
themselves, which stimulates and furthers bo^h these 
kinds of growth. Thus the Dalton Plan lays emphasis 
upon the mportance of the child’s living wliiie he does 
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hjs work, and the manner in which he acts as a member 
ofsgciety, rather tha^ upon the subjects of his curricu- 
lum. It is the sum twtnl of these twin experiences which 
determine his character ^nd hte knowledge. 

As illustrating this line of thought I cannot do better 
than cite a passage from Miss Emily Wilson's book 
entitled An Experiment in Synthetic Education* It is a 
little book which contains a big message. 

“ The Aain subjects of our curriculum must be taught 
synthetically— that is, in their relation to each other — 
and not in self-contained compartments. Only in the 
synthetic way, only by realizing and constantly empha- 
sizing that to know something of Man we must study and 
correlate his History, his Environment, his Science, 
Literature and Art, can we make knowledge a living and 
fruitful organism rather than a dead and barren file. . . . 

It is necessary to emphasize a fact not sufficiently 
appreciated ; it is easier to learn at the same time two 
subjects that have living relationships with one another 
than to learn one subject which is represented as an 
isolated fact having no vital relationship with anything 
else. Pure memory work is difficult and a burden to the 
mind. The moment the annual examinations are over 
we forget, never to recall, those unrelated facts with 
which we crammed our youthful brains. But once a 
relation 'is established as between one subject and 
another, both those subjeoJts in so far a« they are alive, 
that is are related, are retained with perfect ease, . . . 

That this consciousness of the inter-relation of all 
subjects cannot fa*il to bear good fruit in the field of 
ethics an(> religion will be obvious. For service and co- 
» * 
^ Publishe4 by ^cssrs. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., by whose per- 
mission this extract is quoted. * 
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operation are what we iteed to solve /)ur gteat political 
and social problems to-day, and synthetic educatton tnat 
will provide that large and comprehensive outlook which 
will make these virtues a*liabit bf thought and a practice 
of life. Some such total vision must be constantly in the 
mind of the teacher, who must ever be on the look-out 
for inter-relations ^nd so stir within the minds *^of the 
cliildren the faculty of creating channels between the 
different territories— channek which will fertilize the 
whole earth between them and give that infinite joy 
which comes from the consciousness of creatorship, the 
true function of man, the work for which he was endowed 
with an immortal spirit/' 

From the parents' point of view the principles of the 
Dalton Plan are admirably epitomized in a letter recently 
contributed to the New York Evening Post by the parent 
of two pupils attending the Children's University School. 

To the Editor of the New York Evening Post : 

The Dalton Laboratory Plan is a decided novelty. 
Its adoption in England before we New Yorkers 
even heard about it shows how much more popular 
is the subject of education over there than here. 

As a parent of two children I wish to urge a more 
widespread acquaintance with the methods worked 
out in the Dalton Plan. It diagnoses th4 child's 
dislike for his studies as npt due to the studies them- 
selves, but fo the methods used in teaching him. It 
does not start out with the belief that the child 
has an innate dislike for study. It is the fault of the 
educational process to which he is forced |o submit 
which embitters his young soul against any or all 
subjects indiscriminately. ThS Dalton Plan is not 
an arbitrary process imposed on the child without 
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regard to his aptitude, but is an enlistment of the 
chiid’s own interest in his acquisition of knowledge. 
The Dalton Plau> elicits a new response from the 
Child’s nature by indting^jim to undertake the job 
in a way that appeals to his natural desire to learn 
things in his own way and even in his own time. 
The teacher gives him the same friendly help and 
encouragement to master his problems that one 
adul^ would give to another in the course of business 
or any undertaking of life, but the child is embarked 
on an adventure into the realms of knowledge with 
his own standard flying at the peak and his own 
command of his resources. 

There is such a thing as culture. We treasure it as 
the embodiment of our civilisation and we know 
that the stability of our social life depends upon the 
majority of our young people getting at least the 
elements of that culture. The Dalton Plan points 
a way to make the process natural and spontaneous 
rather than forced and arbitrary. It evokes in the 
child a spirit of self-reliance and initiative and so 
starts his character-building at once. Here is life 
experience for the little fellow. He studies on his 
own responsibility in the company of his fellows, all 
pursuing the sam^ adventure. He forms the same 
kind of relationships in his school hfc that he will 
afterwards get in his business or professional Ufe. 
H^is learning by trying. He is not struggling under 
constant direction ai^d restraint is part of the 
real hfe of the world, sharing its problems, realizing 
the emptiness of idleness, and enjoying the rewards 
of industry. ’ There is nothing false or artificial in 
these relationships. But, most important of all, the 
Dalton Plan starts him out on this basis full ten qr 
fifteen ye^rs anead of the boy or girl who is now 
going through the treadmill of our day schools.'^ 
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The Plan in Practice 

I COME now to a coiisiJeratioaof the Dalton Laboratory 
Plan in its practical application to the problem of educa- 
tion. Perhaps in order to clear the ground it is well to 
begin by indicating what it is not. 

The Dalton Laboratory Plan is not a system or a 
method, which through ages of use has petrified into a 
monotonous and uniform shape, to be branded on to 
succeeding generations of pupils as sheep are branded on 
going into a fold. It is not a curriculum, which, all too 
often, is simply the machine by means of which the brand 
is stamped upon the individuals caught in the meshes of 
the system. Practically speaking, it is a way of edu- 
cational reorganization which reconciles the twin activi- 
ties of teaching and learning. When intelligently applied 
it creates conditions which enable the teacher to teach 
and the learner to learn. 

In order to apply the plan it is not necessary or even 
desirable to abolish classes or forms as units of organiza- 
tion in the school, nor the curriculum as such. The 
Dalton Laboratory Plan preserves both. Each pupil is 
classified as a member of a form, and for each form a 
maximum and a minimum curriculum \s drawnlip. But 
at its inception it lays the whole work propositicn before 
the pupils in the shape of a contract job. The curriculum 
is divided up into jobs and the pupil a6cepts the task 
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X inted fot his qlass as a contfact. ThougK‘ dispensed 
above middle school, the younger children are 
expected to sign a dbfthite contract which is returned to 
him as soon as the job is bompleted. 

I , pupil of standard (form), contract to do 

the — p assignment. 

Date and 'ignature 

As every month of the year has its own appointed task, 
a contract-job for anyone form comprises a whole month’s 
work. For convenience we arrange the different parts of 
the curriculum under the heading of major and minor 
subjects : 


Major Subjects. 

Mathematics 

History 

Science 

English 

Geography 

Foreign Languages, etc. 


Minor Subjects. 

Music 

Art 

Handiwork 
Domestic Science 
Manual Training 
Gymnastics, etc. 


The first category of subjects are not more important 
than the others, but they are classified as “ major 
because they are used as the basis of promotion in most 
schools, and college entrance examinations thus necessi- 
tate tha\ more time should be given to them. The value 
of the minor subjects lies in their expansive influence 
upon the student. The study of them creates a response 
to beauty and also an increased power of expression. 
But if in the lower school, which includes children rang- 
ing from tight to twelve years of age, foreign languages 
are not re(|uired as t basis for promotion, they should 
be classified as minor subjects for lower-school puptJs. 
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For the {)urpose of simplifying the initial ^fpplication cl 
the Dalton Laboratory Plan, I rec(jmmend that it shptild 
be applied firstly to major subject# alone. As the new 
scheme becomes familiar.U can gradually be extended to 
the minor subjects. Take, for example, a school wherein 
the major subjects for Form II are Mathematics, Science, 
History, Geography, Enghsh, and French. The first 
contract-job for a pupil of that form would be a block 
of the year’s cuniculum comprising a month work in 
each of these major subjects. In the United States we 
reckon a school month as twenty days.* The contract 
would therefore cover the ground divided as below : 

TWENTY DAYS (Form II Contract Job) 

I Month (20 units of work) of ; 

French English Science Mathematics Geography History 

This diagram represents a required standard of work 
for the performance of which each pupil in Form II 
would contract. Though the standard is the same, the 
pupils are not. As their mental legs must be of different 
lengths, their rate of speed in study must vary also. 
Some may not even need the twenty days for their 
contracted work ; others may ndt be able to get it done 
in that time. It is of the essence of the Dalton Labora- 
tory Plan that pupils should progress each at ]iis own 
rate, for only so can the work be assimilated thoroughly. 
Thus each pupil must be allovwDd to organize his method 
of working as he thinks best. Unfortunately at the 
outset we cannot assume that these pppils know how to 
work, though as the new plan is put into operation they 

♦ Four weeks’ or twenty days’ work is given in each month’s 
assignment in every subject taken, but foAonvenienc^ in marking 
it has been found better to call the month’s wofk twenty units of 
work instead of twenty days’ work» 
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w^ll gradually learn to organize bolii their time' and work 
to^ptter and bett'er advantage. But efficiency means 
speed, and speed wilkonly be attained when good habits 
of work are established, ft taktes time to coimteract the 
habit of dependence bred in the pupil by constantly 
telling him what to do, when and how to do it. This 
system* made him a servant, occasionally an efficient 
servant, but always dependent on orders. And though 
the reorganization of school machinery is quickly 
effected the response of the pupil to the changed condi- 
tions is not always as rapid. It is the business of the 
teacher to see that the adjustment proceeds, however 
slowly. The process can be helped by making the divided 
curriculum clear, and by seeing that the pupil grasps the 
whole scope and nature of the work he contracts to 
accomplish. Unless he understands what is required of 
him his organization of his time will be defective. 

By giving his task in the form of a contract for the 
execution of which he feels himself responsible, we give 
the work dignity and himself the consciousness of a de- 
finite purpose. This feeling is increased if we make him 
aware of our confidence in his desire and in his power to 
execute it. A pupil must not, however, be permitted to 
continue the study of any major subject beyond the limits 
of the month's assignment unless he has completed his 
contraefin every subject. He must not be allowed to work 
up to a higher standard than his fom) average in one 
or two subjects and fall below it in the rest of them. This 
would merely give him an opportunity of evading pro- 
gress in those studies in which he is weak. Uniformity o! 
standard^nsures that he will so organize his time that 
most of it jvill be devoted to overcoming his individual 
weaknesses ancfdifficulties. 
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strong ancl weak. TlioSe subjects which- H child lov^is 
and enjoys studying^ will usuallij^ be found antong^liis 
strong subjects. The subjects h^ weak in are almost 
invariably those which he finds difficult to understand 
and assimilate, probably because he has not hitherto 
been able to give enough time to them. 

For the sake of clarity I will take a concrete ejtample. 
Mary Smith is a member of Form II. When^ with the 
aid of her adviser, she has sorted out her subjects, we will 
suppose that they fall into the two following categories : 

Weak Subjects. Strong Subjects. 

Mathematics English 

French History 

Geography 

Science 

In relation to the three hours laboratory time at her 
disposal we may express her individual needs by the 
following equation : 

Three Hours Laboratory Time 

Mathematics, French English, History, Geography, Science 

(Weak Subjects) (Strong Subjects) 

Having accepted her contract- job she must keep the 
whole job in mind, and being weak in French and Mathe- 
matics she needs to devote as much time to thto as to 
her four strong subjects. Buf. if the tira^-table were in 
force, Mary, despite her difficulties, would only be 
allowed as long for her Mathematics and French as the 
other pupils in Form II, many of whom might’ be strong 
in them. Can a more complete condemnation of the 
time-table be found than this simple demonstration of 
its ivorking ? 
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• • 

Emancipsfted from its tyrarihu mary s equation will 
•ch?aige*as she elimin|tes antipatly to, or weakness in, 
those subjects. Bflt*as long as her problem can be 
expressed in the terms o! the above equation, she should 
devote half of her three available hours every day to 
Mathematics and French, and only the remaining half 
to the^other four subjects. If she is stronger in French 
tharr in Mathematics then the one-and-a-half hours 
should be divided accordingly. 

Mary will, however, be free to choose which subject 
she will take up first, and she will go into the laboratory 
consecrated to that subject. Having chosen it at the 
moment when her interest in it is keen, she will do better 
work and do it mor^quickly too. Once in the laboratory 
Mary proceeds to study as an individual, but if she finds 
other members from Form II there she works with them. 
This is the rule of the laboratory under the Dalton Plan. 
It creates a small group of pupils doing intensive work, 
which stimulates discussion and exercises social influence. 
The educative value of such small groups is immense in 
giving an atmosphere to the laboratory, in providing 
occasions for socid adj ustment and experience. As Mary 
has entered that laboratory voluntarily, and can leave it 
for another when she feels incUned, no problems of 
discipline arise. Her mind comes in with her and goes 
out wilh her, disciplined by interest in the subject, 
harnessed-— the whole o4 it — to her job. No time is 
wasted, for though the general time-table has gone Mary 
has, in consultation with her adviser, made a time-table 
for herself. This is very important, especially in the case 
of the yCunger children, in order to inculcate the value of 
time. Tg spend it«in supplying our mental and mofal 
needs is to put* t to the wisest use. 
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It is also esaciuiaiico Mary that ^he should realiae 
exactly what progress^she is makii^g in the subject oifier* 
choice. For this purpose I invefttSd the graph device 
before alluded to. As it •merits* a chapter to itself I will 
only now refer to it casually as a part of the laboratory 
equipment and procedure. There are three sets of 
graphs. The first provides the teacher, or advise^', with 
the means of following the individual progress of 'each 
pupil, and of comparing it with that of the other members 
of the class. It also enables the pupil himself to compare 
his progress with that of his classmates. But Mary has 
also her own contract-job graph, on which she records her 
daily progress. The third graph pictures the progress of 
the class or form as a whole, as well as the individual 
progress. 

So that the pupil should never lose sight of the job in 
its entirety, progress is measured in units of work accom- 
plished. Mary has six major subjects with four weeks or 
twenty units of work on each of them. Her contract 
thus extends over twenty-four weeks or one hundred 
and twenty units of work. On the weekly graph she 
is therefore marked, not in each separate subject, but in 
the number of weeks' work done out of the total required, 
counting five units to the week. 

In this manner a pupil advances steadily, job by job, 
through the curriculum. If in a school year of nine or 
ten months he v'nly finishes dght jobs on account of 
absence or illness, he begins the ninth job in the following 
year. The clever child may, on the contrary, accomplish 
in one year the work mapped out to cover* eighteen 
months. Often the slow, apparently less irftelligent, 
child gains in rapidity, and in anycaJ&e he buil(}s well and 
soundly at his own natural rate. 



CHAPTER IV 


•Its Application— a Concrete Example 

The Dafton Laboratory .Plan can be applied to the 
reorganization of any school with the exception of infant 
or primary schools designed for children under nine 
years of age. Above that limit we classify schools in the 
United States into lower, middle, and uppec^^ but as I 
am writing mainly for British readers I shall use the 
terms “ elementary ” and “ secondary " in the English 
sense when alluding to English schools. In America an 
elementary school is a lower school, ordinarily consisting 
of fourth to eighth grades inclusive, and may be private 
or public, that is, paying or free. With us, public schools 
are invariably free schools supported out of public funds, 
not, as in the case oi Eton and Harrow, open only to 
pupils whose parents are able to pay for their tuition. 

As a general rule tlie Dalton Plan is applied as an 
efficiency measure for the purpose of accomplishing a 
programme of work already standardized for the differ- 
ent fonns or grades. It is susceptible, however, of a 
much greater extension ij the directioji of our ideal in 
education, as some day I hope it will be, by being applied 
to the organization of a new venture instead of the 
reorganization of ’an old one. In this case it could be 
used for 4he carrying out of a freer curriculum composed 
entirely of projects s^t by the pupils themselves. 

At the mom^t, however, I shall confine my obsej^va- 
37 
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tions to its^applicatioifc'an efficiency pleasure involving 
both academic and social reorganization. In this ^n-’ 
nection I must again insist upon theftiecessity of bearing 
always in mind that my*’ plan or “ way " connotes not 
only a change of curriculum, but a change in the whole 
life and spirit of the school. This socialization of the 
school, as I call it, js as vital to the success of the Experi- 
ment as is the liberation of the pupil. 

As a concrete illustration of my meaning I will de- 
scribe the initiation of the Dalton Laboratory Plan in a 
lower school, dealing first with the academic aspect of the 
question. In this school there were one hundred and 
fifty children ranging in age from nine to thirteen. They 
were classified in five grades, fourth to eighth inclusive, 
with thirty pupils in each grade. This school was a free 
public school. Had it been private and paying the 
classes would certainly have been smaller. 

These five grades occupied five rooms, each grade being 
in charge of a regular form, or grade, teacher. Mathe- 
matics, History, Geography, English, and Science being 
considered the major subjects, or “tools of knowledge,” 
were taught in each grade. They were the standardized 
fundamentals and were, moreover, regarded as the basis 
of promotion. French, Music, Art, Gymnastics, Needle- 
work, and Cooking were considered minor subjects, but 
after the adoption of the plan French became a major 
subject. Before, that time th^ major subjects received 
daily attention in oral lessons, the minor ones several 
times a week, though music was in a way a daily task 
as the children usually inaugurated the school hours 
with singing. Practically the whole morning Mfas given 
u^ to the first category of subjects,** while the, afternoon 
was reserved for the second. Subseauently, music and 
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a4rt were put u{K)n a laboratctrji basis, and •full-time, 
instigad ‘of twice-weeldy, instnictip, were engaged to 
teach them. • • 

For some time the Dafton L^tboratory Plan had been 
under discussion when one day the principal called the 
five form mistresses to a conference on the matter. 
These mistresses were just average teachers, neither more 
nor less intelligent than the majority^n their profession. 
Their observations disclosed varying degrees of dissatis- 
faction with the working of the old system. Several of 
them agreed that its demand that each instructor should 
be an expert in the teaching of every subject in the 
curriculum was inclined to make them jack-of-all-trades 
and masters of none. All of them testified to the con- 
stant, and often insuperable, difficulty of arousing the 
interest of the pupils in their lessons. Much class-time 
was wasted in overcoming their disinclination to proceed 
with the scheduled business of the day. One of them 
rather pathetically described her efforts to dramatize the 
lesson in the hope of interesting the children. After search- 
ing the library for special information on the subject she 
would often spend tlic night in preparing to present it in 
a thrilling and exciting ^nanner. Her subject was history, 
and she related how she had once tried to win the atten- 
tion of the children with a romantic account of the 
French^ndian war. But her only reward for all this 
expenditure of energy w^s an appeal^ from one of the 
children for information regarding the North Pole and 
Eskimos, suggested probably by the snow that was 
then falling outside the school windows I 

Similar experiences were detailed by other teachers. 
The impossibility okidjusting the character of the lessen 
and its length*to pupils whose capacity for absorption 
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varied from child to thild, was also cited. is a defect vi 
the system by all thepeacheis in ynison. It wag'usi/silly 
too short for the pupil to whom* the subject appealed, 
and who was consequently qnitk at the up-take, and too 
long for the child whose mind had flown out of the win- 
dow after something about which he was naturally 
enthusiastic. Even those among the teachers who con- 
sidered themselves good disciplinarians acknowledged 
that, though able to control the bodies of their pupils, 
the soul almost invariably escaped their authority. 

A series of questions put by the principal elicited the. 
fact that everyone of the teachers had a favourite subject 
which she would like to teach all the time, while several 
added that the effort to impart knowledge on a variety 
of subjects was totally disproportionate to the result 
achieved with their pupils. It is not surprising that 
under these circumstances all five mistresses received 
with relief and joy the announcement that the old unsatis- 
factory system was to be abandoned. They were then 
told that the school was to be reorganized on the Dalton 
Laboratory Plan, under which each instructor would be 
able to devote all her energy to teaching her best subject 
and only that. Every one of the old grade rooms was 
henceforward to be converted into a laboratory where 
pupils belonging to all grades would come to study that 
one particular subject with the help of the teacher who 
adopted it. 

The next step was the rearrangement of school equip- 
ment preliminary to the initiation of the new plan. 
All the geographical apparatus, books^ maps, and globes 
were concentrated in one room, the surplus ab«fve what 
Would in future be required demonstrating the superi- 
ority of the Dalton Plan from the point of view of 
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eeonomy. The saqie transportation was effected of all 
the\oofe pertaining t(^ the study the other subjects, 
and li^stly the librar^ ^J^a^ distributed among the labora- 
tories upon the same principle. • Already it was evident 
that the vitalizing process had begun. A new spirit 
seemed to prevail among the teachers which made them 
friends *on a new plane instead of rivals. Each realized 
she Woul(J have, in future, a definite and sympathetic 
domain in which her interests would not clash with 
those of any of her colleagues. Of course there were 
some misgivings; some half-expressed fears of failure 
when the great innovation should be put to the acid test 
of practice. What would happen, some of them won- 
dered, if certain pupils known for their ingenuity in 
bringing the most promising schemes of teachers to 
naught should set out to wreck the new experiment? 
But to all these doubts and anticipations of evil the 
principal opposed her cheerful optimism. She had faith 
in the miracle and declared it. Once in operation the 
resistance of the children would, she was convinced, fade 
hke frost in June. Change the conditions,” she 
repeated, ” and you change the pressure. Change the 
pressure and you will change the product.” 

The fact that in this school the decision to adopt the 
Dalton Laboratory Plan was taken at the end of the 
term maie the necessary time to prepare, both materially 
and psychologically, available. When the old classroom 
desks were re-grouped in the laboratories they were 
placed front to frojit, five together, for the use of the 
separate grade groups. In order to facilitate adjustment 
to the nefr organization these latter were numbered 4^ 
5, fi# 7, 8 tqjndicate tlTe different grade groups that were 
to use them. Coloured cards corresponding with the nuin- 
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bers were chosen lo iiesignate the dififerertt grades, and 
also the individual yaphs for th^ checking of frogress*. 
In the hall one hundred and fiffy dockers were erected 
and numbered to serve <is a receptacle where eacli pupil 
could keep the miscellaneous articles which formerly 
accumulated in the classroom desk. Finally, the art 
mistress provided |^ach of her colleagues with a sign card 
that was fixed to the door of each laboratory. • Just 
outside a notice board was placed to carry grade assign- 
ments; inside there was a similar board destined for 
laboratory graphs. The conversion of a store-room into 
a staff-room — which, till then, had been entirely lacking 
— with its own notice board completed the transforma- 
tion scene. 

The following simple diagram will show what the 
transformation from one teacher with many subjects to 
one teacher with one subject meant to the staff : 

Miss A: 4th Grade Math. 5 Gr. Math. 6Gr. Math. 7 Gr. Math. 8Gr. Math. 


MissB: 

„ English 

„ ICng. 

,» Eng. 

M Eng. „ 

Eng. 

Miss C; 

„ Hist. 

„ Hist. 

„ Hist. 

„ Hist. „ 

Hist. 

Miss D; 

„ Gcog. 

„ Gcog. 

M Geog. , 

1) Gcog. „ 

Gcog. 

Miss E: 

,, Science 

„ Sci. 

II Sci. , 

I Sci. ,, 

Sci. 


With regard to the importaiit*qucstion of assignments, 
the average capacity of each grade was carefully con- 
sidered in order to determine the amount of work which 
ought to be required from the pupils of each of the five 
grades during school moBth of twenty days. This 
investigation revealed the enormous amount of work 
which had been set, and made the teachers realize how 
“over-padded” the assignments were. A 'process of 
cutting down was then resorted to. Departmental cuts 
were effected by crediting the piipsls with a pertain scale 
of«work already fulfilled. Academic cuts reduced the 
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amount of sftbjeci; matter. completed, these 

assiglimAits were aitjehed to ccj|oured cards corre- 
spondmg with the gradfe colours and hung on the notice 
boards outside the laboratoriesf Outside the history 
laboratory all the history assignments for the five grades 
were hung, and so on. On the notice boards inside the 
laboratdries correspondingly coloured Jaboratory graphs 
were flxec^for recording individual progress. 

A detailed exposition of -the plan was given to each 
teacher for study during the holidays. When the pupils 
assembled at the beginning of the next term the princi- 
pal gave them a simple explanation of the changes that 
had been made in the organization of their work, and 
showed them how the contract cards and graphs were 
to be used. They were told that the time-tables and the 
class-bell had been abolished ; that henceforward they 
were free to enter any laboratory quietly without asking 
permission, and to work there on any subject as long 
as they desired. The three hours, from 9 to 12, would 
now be considered as their own time, for the use of which 
they were individually responsible. It was to be bud- 
geted according to the difficulties each subject presented 
to each pupil. It was 'explained that they would be 
checked academicallyaccording to their progress towards 
fulfilment of the contracted job, and socially according 
to the way in which they ** shouldered the job.'" At 12 
o'clock the fourth grade were told to report to Miss A 
in the mathematics laboratory. She would then give 
them an oral lessoq after having acted as their general 
mathematics mistress, or adviser, during the laboratory 
hours. Sifhilarly, the fifth grade was to report to Miss 
B ; the sixjh to Miss € ; the seventh to Miss D ; and the'^ 
eighth to Miss JET. The social and ethical aspects of I 5 ie 
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Dalton Laboratory Plan were not,ailud?;d to on that 
first occasion. This pide of the pew plan was ‘firsP dis- 
cussed with the parents and Subsequently with the 
pupils themselves. •*' 

Although somewhat confused about it all, the interest 
of the children in the new plan was immediately evid- 
ent. In order to^hclp its initiation that first fnoming 
the principal assigned groups to the various lal^oratories. 
As there were thirty pupils in each grade, she assigned 
six pupils from each grade, making thirty in all, to each 
of the subject laboratories for further instruction in the 
scheme from the mistress who was awaiting their arrival. 

An account of what happened in Miss D's laboratory 
may be taken as typical of the events of the morning in 
all the other laboratories. Each group was isolated 
together round the cluster of desks which had been set 
apart for each grade. The assignments from the outside 
notice boards were distributed among the groups, one 
pupil in each reading it quietly to the rest, while Miss D 
went from one to another offering suggestions and giving 
assistance. Notebooks were then distributed to each 
pupil, one for each subject, which were either to be left 
in the laboratory or kept in the'locker. After the entire 
assignment had been read copies of it were distributed 
to each child with instructions to keep them in a folder 
upon the grade-table or desks. The time had now come 
when they were^told to starbwork and to communicate 
either with a member of their group or with their teacher 
in case they needed help. When any pupil had finished 
any portion of the first week’s assignment he was told 
that he might leave that laboratory and go*into any 
other he preferred after recording fin his own^andon the 
grade-graph the amount of work done. 
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Within twenty ^^linutes the pupils had grasped the 
outline dlf the organij^Uon and had ^ttled down to study. 
As ea^h became absorfiec^in the svpject the room grew 
almost silent, or as Miss D afterwards expressed it, “ one 
felt an atmosphere growing there of real, contented 
work." At intervals during the morning one pupil after 
another*finished a i)iece of work and w^s asked by Miss D 
where* he .would then like to go. This question was 
necessary at the start in order to ensure that the pupil 
had really decided what subject he would take up next, 
and also to give him ballast and encouragement. If 
wavering, he was asked to remain until he could come 
to a decision. As pupils came into the laboratory from 
others. Miss D greeted them as one would greet a guest, 
for it is essential to remove any feeling of restraint or 
embarrassment. Fortunately, the old nagging and driv- 
ing on one hand and sullen resistance on the other had 
already vanished. 

At 12 o'clock each grade reported, as arranged, to 
its assigned laboratory, where the mistress gave them 
an oral lesson lasting 45 minutes on some one subject, 
and handed them the weekly schedule of these lessons 
in wliich a different subject was to be treated each day. 
These lessons were now called " conferences " because 
the entire class, who had been working in separate labora- 
tories, individually or in small voluntary groups, now 
met to confer over the probfems of their assignment. At 
these conferences they compared progress, brought up 
and discussed their fecial difficulties, and helped to solve 
the difficulties of their fellow pupils. The greatest keen- 
less was Ihown at these conferences; the discussions^ 
^ere genuiqp and reallj^ helpful to all concerned. 

The Subject Supervisors who paid weekly visits to the 
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school showed an intense interest ia tfie working of the 
new plan. It made^it possible ibr^a superviscSr t(/visit 
the school at anyFtin^e dupng the morning find to 
see in her subject labbratory the study in full swing. 
By examining the assignments she could easily check 
subject content. Instead of spending much of her time 
in advising teacl¥>rs how to discipline and confrol their 
classes, the Dalton Plan enabled her to discyss efnd co- 
relate the work in company^ with other supervisors and 
the teachers. At the same time a single librarian could 
go from laboratory to laboratory arranging for the care 
and the exchange of books. 

Subsequent mornings, weeks, and months only served 
to confirm the success of the first trial of the new organi- 
zation. And gradually under its influence learning did 
indeed become as much a pleasure as play. 



CHAPTER’V 

Assignments— H ow to Make TimM 


It is n6t tqp much to say that the Dalton Laboratory Plan 
hinges upon the assignments; for on the degree of skill 
and understanding with which they are compiled, its 
successful application will largely depend. Their im- 
portance will be appreciated when we remember that 
the pupil can only reach a complete survey of the work 
expected of him through the medium of each separate 
assignment. Collectively considered, they represent an 
outline of the contract-job with all its parts. 

Though the adjustment of the work to be done to the 
capacity of the pupils has always constituted the chief 
problem of a teacher, sufficient attention has not hitherto 
been devoted to it from the point of view of the individual 
pupil. All too frequently the preparation set has merely 
required the study of a certain number of pages in a text- 
book or manual, and often this requirement has been 
hurled at the pupil at the end of a class after his attention 
has already been claimed for another class. Under these 
circumstances it is no wonder that the child fails to grasp 
the exact meaning of the hastily fixed sKsignment, and 
even its relation to the subject in hand. 

The first conditio^j of a good assignment is that it shall 
invariably be written, not oral, clearly expressed, and 
designed it show the pupil what it is leading up to. In. 
drawing it qp th^teacRer must get rid of the idea that 
she is preparing a plan for herself by which to presenf a 
47 
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lesson to the pupils. \Vhat is neecjecl is^ a plan to be 
used by the pupils ?.s a guide iu tiieir attack ♦lipo’a the 
parts of their contrail t-job. A ^odd ^dssignment represents 
a block of the wliol^ job compiled from the standpoint 
of the pupil himself. 

Few children at any age know instinctively how to 
work. As the obiect of the Dalton Plan is primarily to 
teach them this, the instructor should be careful 'at the 
outset not to demand too much. Versatility, resource- 
fulness, and general efficiency will be better developed if 
the whole contract is proportionate to the mental power 
of the child. On no account should it surpass his capacity 
to grasp it as a whole. He must be able to take it in 
before he can measure his time wisely and set himself to 
its consistent accomplishment. Only the job which he 
feels to be within his reach will stimulate the growth 
of his interest and ultimately of his creative powers. 

In cases where experience has revealed a marked dis- 
parity of intelligence between the pupils of the same age 
and form, it is sometimes well to modify the assignment 
in order to bring it within the reach of, say, three differ- 
ent categories. The minimum assignment will merely 
require the essentials for a form foundation, and its 
execution should not put too great a strain upon the 
least gifted pupils in the class. The medium assignment 
would be given to the next group of moderately intellig- 
ent children, vffiile the macamum assignment would be 
reserved for the star pupils. As any individual gains 
ground or develops intellectually, wliich is a common 
phenomenon after the Dalton Plan has been in operation 
for some time, he can be moved from the minimum to 
the maximum group. But it should never be forgotten 
that uniformity is not at all synonymous with progress. 



HOW ’TO MAKE ASSIGNMENTS 

tAt the staiirone month's contract will give the student 
a sufficieht perspective^ and even this should be divided 
up into weekly alloinfents, so th^ : the pupil shall be 
able to mark his own progress, st^ l.y step, as he goes on. 
In so doing he will gain the satisfaction of so much 
accomplished with encouragement to fresh efforts. But 
to tliis Aid an assignment must be conjpiled like a sylla- 
bus, indicating not only the ground to be covered, but 
containing helpful suggestions and lists of definite ques- 
tions to be answered. 

These helpful suggestions, or, as I prefer to call them, 
"interest pockets," should be a vital feature of the 
assignment. Here the teacher’s knowledge of the psy- 
chology of each pupil comes into play. She must, in 
framing her assignment, take into consideration the 
special needs and tastes of every child in her class. This 
is necessary in order to create "interest pockets." 
Instead of wording the assignment peremptorily as, for 
example, " read such and such a reference," the pupil’s 
interest will be aroused if it is worded " you will find such 
and such references helpful." Such phrasing catches the 
child’s attention and thus these " interest pockets " give 
life to the assignment, • 

So constructed an assignment can almost be made to 
serve as an assistant teacher. It is also well to indicate 
points where consultations with the instructor is advis- 
able, as, for instance, to a naathematical^^ssignment the 
words " After you have finished the required problems 
come to me and I >^1 explain the next rule before you 
go on " might be added. A pupil will appreciate any 
suggestiomdesigned to facilitate his progress. We must 
not do the work for him, but it is necessary to provide" 
inspiration for lils efforts and occasional help over»a 
E 
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difficult bit of the road. . The ideal fo* be "attained is io 
make him feel the mterest ioke^ji hy the teacher in his 
progress without rendering hint’ dependent upon her. 
The introduction of tiudi interest pockets into Wgn- 
ments will go a long way towards the achievement of this 
relationship. 

But this relatioj;iship between teacher and pupil should 
not be limited to one class or grade. It is just asmeces- 
sary that sympathy and interaction should exist between 
the teachers as between the pupils in the school. With- 
out it that inter-relation of subjects in the making up of 
the assignment cannot be achieved. In all schools a 
tendency exists on the part of each teacher to think her 
special subject of supreme importance in the curriculum. 
In her desire to do justice to it she is apt to encroach 
upon the time which ought to be devoted to other sub- 
jects. A satisfactory adjustment of all subjects in an 
assignment can only be made if all teachers are ready to 
pool their collective knowledge of the psychology of the 
pupils, and their collective observation of the interests 
and capacity of each child. For this purpose the pro- 
posed assignments should be posted up for the benefit 
and discussion of the staff at least one week before they 
are exhibited on the notice boards for the pupils. In this 
way the teachers will be able to collaborate intelligently 
in adjusting and cutting down the amount of work set 
in each subject. Assignments thus become a problem 
to be shared and solved by the entire staff together. 

For the welfare of the school as a whole it is essential 
that the complete scheme of work should be' regarded as 
a synthesis. An examination of the assignment content 
wUl reveal how the work in each subject should be 
Correlated. If; for example, a particularly interesting 
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Jtheme is assigned as a probleifa in science or in history, 
th^ English teache; sljoiild find in it good material for an 
essay, a debate, or ior an prai 'conference. It is the pro- 
vince of the principal to*emphUsb e that the importance 
given to the special subjects of each teacher in the assign- 
ment will depend upon a new presentation of that subject 
to the»other instructors and upon the degree in which she 
secures their co-operation in its development. 

This side of the assignment question is so essential that 
I will elaborate it by a concrete illustration. Take, for 
instance, the subject of art. The art department belongs 
to the whole school, not only to the art teacher, who 
simply assumes that responsibility for the whole staff. 
If art is merely work done in the studio, to be seen at the 
time of the annual exhibition, it is a dead thing. It can 
only be made a living influence if it permeates and serves 
every other department. In order to do this the art 
teacher must secure the interest of her colleagues as well 
as of her pupils in the subject. An appeal to the latter 
to devote a large proportion of their time to any special 
subject on the grounds of its superior value is merely 
waste of time. Better results will be attained if each 
instructor realizes thabshe must fit the subject into the 
general scheme, making it serve the needs of the whole, 
and getting her fellow teachers to ally their subjects with 
hers. Nor must it be forgotten that it is the teachers, 
not the pupils, who are r^ponsible foi^ changes made in 
the curriculum, and for the correlation of subjects in 
their assignments. The change in the attitude and 
appreciation of Ihe pupils is the measure of their 
success. • 

The manner in which we have tackled the question In 
the Children's University School is worth quoting iutthis 
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connection. There the geography teacher ffequires as ^ 
geography problem special notebook' which are made in. 
the art laboratory. Supposing that tile director of the art 
department is workir^^ cyi an item of household decora- 
tion, she sends her pupils to the handwork room to do 
the necessary manual part of the job. When com- 
pleted this manual work is brought back to the studio. 
The influence of Collaboration is valuable in untying 
the aims of all the departments involved. But such 
correlation is only possible after an understanding has 
been reached between the heads of all departments. 
When the art instructor knows what work is assigned in 
geography and in the other subjects, she can assign her 
problems in the art of the same period. She may begin 
through the medium of a notebook, but by making it 
beautiful the period becomes illuminated in the minds of 
the children, and so art gradually takes its place as a 
factor in their lives. Again, if the planetary system is 
under discussion in geography, the mathematics teacher 
can use it to illuminate problems in mathematics and 
algebra, while the art instructor calls attention to the 
beautiful celestial maps to be seen in the museums of 
the city. In principle there is beauty in every utilitarian 
thing. At the Children’s University School the art and 
music teachers have made their subjects so serve the 
needs of the others that art and music have penetrated 
as a living force into every laboratory. Consequently, 
art and music are recognized as equal in importance to 
every other subject studied, and an equal proportion of 
time is given to them. We have found that beauty 
vitalizes every study into which it is imported.^ 

‘ Each class or form adviser should, therefore, be fur- 
with copies of all the assignments u^ed by her 
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torm, so that she ir ay envisage the whole work concretely 
* in advfsing each -njiil on the best way of attacking 
his allotment. With regard tg th ;se allotments it may 
not be found necessary in thd c\se of older students, 
whether in university or in the last two years of second- 
ary school, to subdivide the monthly into weekly assign- 
ments. I suggest, however, that at ^le initiation of the 
Daltbn laboratory Plan it is advisable to give all pupils, 
regardless of age, the assistance of weekly divisions of 
work. Pupils who are accustomed to have all their 
work presented to them in the form of pre-digested oral 
lessons will find it very difficult at first to think in terms 
of the whole contract-job. The established habit of 
studying from day to day, living intellectually from hand 
to mouth, cannot easily be discarded. To concentrate 
instead on the organization of their work and the plan- 
ning of their time demands an effort and perseverance 
in the effort. They will learn gradually to say to them- 
selves : " Where am I weak, and what must I do to perfect 
myself in this or that subject ? ” instead of “ How much 
of this task must I do in order to escape reproof ? ” The 
change implies an entire change of attitude towards the 
work, and often towards the teacher. Pupils whose 
object is to do as little work as possible are extraordin- 
arily quick in diagnosing the psychology of the different 
teachers. They know instinctively what each teacher 
will exact and which art most easily satisfied. But 
thinking of the work in terms of Miss A or Miss B is, 
of course, fatal to the progress of the pupil in any direc- 
tion. Morally speaking, it constitutes a grave danger, 
for it tenfpts the conscientious teacher to drive thepupi], 
and the more she setslierself to feed nim with knowledge 
the less will he1)e inclined to assimilate it througlf his 
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own effort. The more she teaches t^e less, in fact, will 
he learn. . *, i 

In composing assignments, different subjects should 
of course be differently treated. Certain points should, 
however, always be emphasized irrespective of subject. 
If we want the pupil to dig and mine for himself wje must 
give him the neceseary tools for the operation. Teachers 
must guard against organizing their part of the assign- 
ment in ten different ways, for the pupil cannot be 
expected to envisage his job as a whole unless all the 
parts are so correlated that it appears to him as really 
one problem. Lack of collaboration between the ten 
different teachers in the production of a consistent assign- 
ment scheme will be as deleterious to the child's mind 
and energy as if ten contractors were to work on a build- 
ing without regard to the architect's design. Design is 
as essential to the construction of an assignment as it is 
to the construction of a house. 

The following outline, which suggests types of things 
that ought to be included in an assignment, may prove 
useful, either in the case of monthly assignments with 
weekly subdivisions for young children, or without 
weekly subdivisions when the pupils are older and more 
advanced. 

SUBJECT 

(Grade or Form) (No. of Contract Assignment) 

l^oints to he kepi in mind 
Preface to the Month's work. 

i8t Week 

I. Topic 
2 \ Problems 

3. Written Work 

4. MemorvWork 
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y Conferenies or Oral Lessons 

6. RefA'ences 

7. Equivalents (m units ot workV« 

8. BMletin Study 

9. Departmental Cuts. 

For the second, third, and fourth weeks some or all of 
these points may be included. In an^ case all should be 
kept in mind, for each subdivision must be a definite unit 
in itself as well as a part of the whole month's assignment. 
A settled procedure with, as far as possible, uniformity of 
headings, etc., is desirable. The number of the contract 
assignment is, of course, determined by the number of 
months in the school year ; for example : 

Form Subject Contract Assignment 

II Geography 3 

These points will bear some elaboration for the benefit 
of inexperienced teachers. 

Preface, This should be a simple statement consisting 
of a few sentences designed to introduce the assign- 
ment. Above all, the preface should be an *' interest 
pocket,’* . 

Topic, By this term I mean phases or aspects of a 
generd subject. Supposing the subject to be geo- 
graphy, the topic might be ’’ China,” ” Petroleum,” 
or ” The Peace Conference.” To young children a 
topic should always be given. It will furnish a 
central idea to be developed. 

Problems, This >J^ord includes a variety of things. We 
caiwset problems in the form of maps to be drawn; 
measurements is be approximated ; routes to he 
traced ; 01* pictures to be studied when a definite 
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object is to be accomplished or q. particular reaction 
is to be stimulated. ProbJei).s may als6 include 
examples or theorems to^be worked out ; transla- 
tions ; transpoAticns or themes in music ; a sten- 
cilled design or a block-print in art ; experiments in 
science ; or a set drill when given to fix a point or to 
illustrate a r^le. 

Written Work. Under this heading all the written work 
required should be listed with dates when it is to be 
handed in. This applies to work written either in 
notebooks or otherwise. 

Memory Work. This heading covers poetry to be me- 
morized ; rules or tables ; verbs or songs ; theorems, 
treaties, etc. 

Conferences. Here the date on which each subject is to 
be discussed at the oral lesson should be indicated 
so that the pupils may prepare for such discussions 
on their own responsibility and have their exhibits, 
etc., ready. 

References. Under this heading the names and, if the 
assignment is long, the pages of all reference books 
or magazine articles should be given with directions 
showing where such books are to be found. 

Equivalents. Here it is essential to show a pupil how to 
record his progress on his own contract graph, for it 
is a picture of his accomplishment and a compass 
which enabjes him to discover and satisfy his needs. 
His graph should be taken from laboratory to lab- 
oratory and to all class conferences. It is his ticket 
of admission and should be marked daily as he goes 
on. Except on rare occasions he does not? do all the 
month's or even all the week’s work at a sitting. 
Thus, if in any one week’s assignment of five units 
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of work *grammar, translation, and oral work are 
required, say, 'mi ^ foreign language, a time equiva- 
lent should be stated. Grammc^r, for instance, might 
coimt as two units of translation as two 

units, and oral reading as one unit. In a 
monthly assignment, when the subject is English, 
hii? review of the book in question might count as — 
fading, one week's or five units of work, and the 
written part as fifteen units or three weeks' work. 
Bulletin Study, This point should be marked whenever 
the laboratory bulletin board displays maps or 
pictures to be studied in connection with any sub- 
ject, or when pupils are expected to add to the col- 
lection displayed. 

Departmental Cuts, As I have already dealt with this 
matter it suffices to repeat here that work require- 
ments are departmentally cut when credit is given 
for work done in any subject as if it were done in 
another correlated subject. If, for instance, a paper 
in science is written in sufficiently good English to 
be accepted as work done in English composition, 
the amount of the contract-job is departmentally 
cut down in proporfion. Whenever work is credited 
it should always be stated as such in the assignment. 

The headings of Problems, Written Work, and Memory 
Work represent points w^jich are very closely related. 
The problem may sometimes actually ie memory work, 
while at other times the memory work may be supple- 
mentary to the real problem. In Enghsh a written book 
review n^y be the problem set, whereas in science the 
problem set may be 34 ^ experiment of which the written 
description is supplementary. If the written worj^ is 
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required, not as a problem but as the redord of a problem, 
this should be stated under the lading of '' Written 
Work/* r 

But the main anq most important point to keep in 
mind in composing an assignment is that it must clearly 
demonstrate to the pupil what his job really is. He must 
be told distinctly what is expected of him, and tne diffi- 
culties he is likely to meet in the execution of it must be 
indicated. I hope the training schools of the future may 
prepare expert specialists to whom all this will be plain. 
To succeed in producing such instructors for our schools, 
consideration must be given to the cultural background 
and the cultural needs of the teachers. Sufficient train- 
ing in psychology to enable teachers to understand the 
child’s nature, its mental processes and their develop- 
ment, is also a vital part of their equipment. In the case 
of specialists facilities for intensive training covering the 
entire field in one subject must also be provided. 

To the teacher who appreciates the character and the 
needs of girls and boys, and who makes the human 
material in her charge her primary study, the reorganiza- 
tion of school life on the Dalton Laboratory Plan will 
present no difficulty. Nor if she knows her subject 
thoroughly will she be inclined to limit it to purely local 
aspects. In the United States to-day history is taught 
far too generally from the national point of view. 
Frequently pupjjs are given <an unconscious impression 
that the world began in the American year 1776! This 
may be patriotic, but the narrowing influence of such 
teaching upon the pupil is evident. Only by learning 
^ history as world history, and all subjects on the basis of 
the universe, can the child grow into a complete man or 
woman as well as a good citizen. 



CHAPTER VI 
Sample Assignments 

On the principle that example is better than precept I am 
devoting this chapter to a collection of sample assign- 
ments.* In order to illustrate the application of the 
points to be kept in mind in their composition I begin by 
quoting two examples of one Science Assignment for 
eighth grade (thirteen year old) pupils. The first is, I 
consider, inadequate because it fails to give sufficient 
detail or direction to the child in the execution of his job. 
In the second example as you will see this fault is cor- 
rected. Its preface contains the necessary ** interest 
pocket,’* the true equivalents are clearly stated; the 
whole is calculated so as*to provide a perspective of the 
entire contract and to stimulate interaction and discus- 
sion among the voluntary class-groups in the laboratory. 

I may call attention here to the fact that assignments 
are not split up into definite daily requirements. To do 
so would rob the pupil of interest and of the necessary 
freedom ia organizing his time. 

* For tlft benefit of my British rea'ders Miss Bassett has been, 
go(^ enough to let me incljifle a complete set of specimen Streatham 

assignments in thf major subjects: these will be found in 
Appendix II. 
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ASSIGNMENT A ^ 

(Inadequate V/^rsfcn) 

Grade VIII SCIENCE $th Contract Assignment 
ist Week 

Motion and Force. 

First, I want you to learn Sir Isaac Newton’s Three 
Laws of Motion. These you will find in Section i, 
Chapter III, in Higgins. Study this section very carefully, 
do the experiment on page 47, find out all you can about 
Sir Isaac Newton in an encyclopaedia, and then write the 
answers to the questions on page 49 in your notebooks. 
(Three units of work.) 

In continuing your work you will find out some of the 
effects of Newton’s Laws. Read what is said about this 
in Higgins, pp. 50-54, as far as paragraph 64. There are 
six experiments to be done, and be sure that you know 
what is meant by inertia, momentum, centre of gravity, 
base, and equilibrium. (Two units of work.) 

2nd Week 

This week we shall continue to study the effects of 
Newton’s Laws. Study Higgins, pp. 54-60. There are 
seven experiments to do, and I want you to write the 
results of these in your notebooks. (Two units of work.) 

Write the answers to the questions on pp. 59-60. 
(Two units of work.) 

Work and Machines. 

Study very carefully pp. §0-66 in Higgins. (One unit 
of work.) 

3rd Week 

Work and Machines (continued). 

Turn to p. 173 in Caldwell and Eikenberry and think 
over the answers to the questions, and then come and 
discuss them with me. (One unit of vtork.) 
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On p. 176 inO. and E. there are six illustrations show- 
ing differwit types Sf levers. Write in your notebook 
which class of levers eac? one of these articles illustrates. 
(One unit of work.) 

In Cummings, Nature Study, on i. 231-232-233 there 
are some experiments with pulleys that I want you to do. 
All the questions are to be written in your notebook. 
(Expei^ments equal one unit of work aftd the questions 
count as two units.) 


4th Week 

Work and Machines {continued). 

With a series of four pulleys I want you to arrange the 
most efficient combination you can for raising a heavy 
weight. (One unit of work.) 

Read Chapter XV in C. and E. (Two units of work.) 

Answer the questions of p. 66 in Higgins (to be written : 
one unit of work). 

With the Meccano set constmct a model of a machine 
such as a Travelling Jib Crane — 24, p. 10 in Manual of 
Instructions. 

ASSIGNMENT A 
(Amended Version) 

Grade VIII SCIENCE ^th Contract Assignment 
ist Week 

Motion and Force. 

Will an automobile start without an explosion of the 
§[asoline? •What makes a screw* go into wood? Why 
do we oil our bicycles ? « Why do we use pulleys ? Hav^ 
you never wondtred about these things? Daily ye 
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notice things that happen all about uc, but seldom do we 
stop to consider Aote> they happen}; 

This month we are ’going tc learn something about 
these common everyday happenings which are explained 
by certain fundam ‘ut^ laws in physics. We are going 
to consider some oi the common types of machines and 
discover how they are able to accomplish the '^ork that 
they do. In Q»-der to have a good understanding of 
machines it is important that we know something about 
motion and force. Therefore, in starting our work for 
the month we shall consider motion and force first. 

Newton’s Three Laws of Motion and their Effects. 

You will find it helpful to learn these three laws first 
and then proceed with the following experiments. (See 
reference i.) 

Experiment i. A change of motion follows the 

DIRECTION OF THE FORCE WHICH CAUSES IT, AND IS 
PROPORTIONAL TO THE AMOUNT OF FORCE USED AND 
THE TIME DURING WHICH IT ACTS. 

Directions. Suspend a small ball on a long string. 
Snap it at the same instant with one finger of each hand 
in directions that are at right angles to each other. 
Observe the direction in which the ball moves. 

Before undertaking the following experiments which 
have to do with the effects of Newton’s Laws it is neces- 
sary to have some understanding of these effects. (See 
reference 2 , and then verify your reading with the follow- 
ing experiments.) 

Experiment 2. Inertia. 

Directions. Balance a visiting card on the end of your 
finger and place a coin upon it directly above the finger 
‘ tip. With the other hand suddenly snap the card away 
edgewise. Why doesn’t the coin mov6 off with the card ? 
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Experiment 5.. Momentum. 

• Dwecthns. Usin|; tlje same ball, roll it twice over the 
same surface, once sloWlv and ‘once with speed. Note 
the distance that it travels. 

Now take two balls, one much hf avier than the other, 
roll them over the surface, starting them at the same 
speed. •Note the distances travelled. 

Exp^im^t 4. Centre of Gravity 

Directions. Try to balance a niler on your finger. 
Where is the centre of mass of the ruler ? Compare the 
quantity of matter on both sides of this point. How do 
you think the action of gravity upon one side of this spot 
compares with that upon the other ? Where is the centre 
of gravity of the ruler ? Now hang unequal weights on 
the ruler and find the centre of gravity of the whole. 

Find the centre of gravity on your ruler by balancing 
and mark the point. Now place the ruler on a table, 
push it over the edge little by little, and note the position 
of its centre of gravity just before it falls. 

Written Work 

Questions. (See references i and 2.) 

1. State Newton’s three laws of motion. Tell all that 
you know about Newton. (See reference 3,) 

2. Give any examples of bodies that seem to set 
themselves in motion, and tell what outside force moves 
them. Why do we not find on earth any examples of 
constant motion without ffirce being applied ? 

3. If two equal forces act upon a body in opposite 
directions, what wquld be the result ? If the forces were 
unequal what would be the result ? 

4. What is meant by reaction ? Could there be any 
reaction if there wero^no action? Is there ever any 
action without reaction? 
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5. Give examples ctt reaction. Explain some of its 
uses. Show how a screw propeller inoves a boat. 

6, If you strike a Wclll with your fist you feel pain. 
Why does it not give equal ^ain if you strike a 'pillow 
with your fist ? 

References 

1. Higgins — First Science Book, Chapter III, Sec- 
tion I. 

2. Higgins — First Science Book, pp. 50-54. 

3. To find out about Sir Isaac Newton see the 
American Educator or some encyclopaedia. 

Equivalents 

Experiments will count as two units of work ; written 
work will count as one unit; references will count 
as two units. 


2 nd Week 

Some More Effects of Newton's Laws, 

Our business for this week has to do with other effects 
of Newton's Laws. You will consider these in the follow- 
ing order : Stability, Centrifugal Force, Law of Falling 
Bodies, and the Pendulum. Before doing the experi- 
ments which will make these things clear to you it will 
be helpful to consult the reference. 

Experiment i. Stability. 

Directions, Stand your pencil on its end; then lay 
it on its side. Ir which position has it the broader base ? 
In which is it the more stable ? 

Pile up three books and test the stability of the pile. 
Then add as many more books as you can, and test that. 
Which pile is the more stable ? Why ? * 

Try to balance your ruler, first on its side and then on 
its rend. Which is easier, and why ? 
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Experiment 2. "Oentrifugal Eorce. 

Dwections, Tie a string to ^ small wooden ball and 
swing jt rapidly about th^ihand in a circle. Do you have 
to use force to hold it ? Why h Suddenly let the ball 
go free and note its motion. W/.iat direction does it 
tend to take? Try the same thing with a very short 
string 4 nd a very long one, and explain the difference. 
Not»,that the two forces exactly ba&nce each other; 
for while dne acts towards and the other away from the 
centre, the ball moves no nearer and no farther from the 
centre than the length of the string allows. As soon as 
you let go both forces cease to act and the ball obeys the 
fii'st law of motion. 

Experiment 3. Falling Bodies. 

Directiom. Drop two balls of exactly the same size, 
one of wood and the other of lead, exactly together from 
the same height, and note carefully whether they strike 
together or not. Repeat this several times to be sure 
that the results that you obtain are accurate. 

Compare these with the fall of a sheet of paper. 

Experiment 4. The Pendulum. 

Directions, Make two pendulums of the same length, 
using a wooden ball and a leaden ball. Start them swing- 
ing exactly together and compare the rates of 1 heir vibra- 
tions, that is, the number of swings made by each in a 
certain period of time. What effect has the weight of the 
.ball upon the vibration rate of the pendulum ? 

Swing a pendulum through a small Jrc and count its 
vibrations for 15 seconds. Now swing the same pendu- 
lum through a mudi greater arc and count its vibrations 
for 15 seconds. What effect ligs the length of the arc 
upon the rate of vibration ? (The length of the arc makes* 
a slight difference in rJte if one arc is much greater than 
the other, an(^ none at all if both arcs are small.) 
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Make a pendulum 4 inches lon^/'and another 16 
inches long, and compare their rc.tes of vibration. HoW 
much longer is the second than +he first ? Which vjbrates 
the faster ? What thing do you find to make a rnarked 
difference in the vibri.tion rate of the pendulum ? 

Written Work 

Questions. 

1. What is inertia? State examples. Why can you 
not start a bicycle at once at your greatest speed ? 

2. What is momentum ? Upon what two factors does 
it depend ? How is it generally measured ? 

3. A rifle ball weighing half an ounce moves at the 
rate of one thousand feet a second, while a forty-pound 
cannon ball moves at the rate of one foot per second. 
Which has the greater momentum ? 

4. Why does a woodcutter sometimes fasten his axe 
in a stick and then invert it, striking the block with the 
stick uppermost ? 

5. Why can you not stand an egg on its end? If 
there were a hole straight through the earth’s centre 
from surface to surface, how far into it would a falling 
body go ? 

6. Under what conditions will a body be supported 
from falling ? 

7. Upon what does the stability of a body depend, 
and how ? Why is it hard to walk upon stilts ? 

8. Explain the cause of centrifugal force. State 
examples of it. Why do you lean in turning a corner? 
Why is the inside rail of a track placed lower ? 

9. How far will a body fall in one second ? In two 

seconds? Why does a body constantly mcrease its 
speed as it falls ? Why .is more damage done by a longer 
mil as a rule ? ^ 

10. Describe a pendulum. What force causes it to 
swfiig downward? Why does it then swing upward? 
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ff no force but grSvity opposed its upward swing, how 
far \¥ou13 it go as con5)ared with its downward swing ? 

Kcjerencd 

Millikin and Gale— Practical PI ysics, pp. 81-87. 
Equivalents 

TlfU reference will count as one unit of work. The 
experiments will count as two units. The written work 
will count as two units. 


3rd Week 

Work and Machines. 

What is work? What is gained by using levers, 
pulleys, wedges, inclined planes, etc. ? These things are 
all simple machines, and our task for this week is to dis- 
cover the answers to these questions. Before going on 
with the experiments you will find it helpful to consult 
the first reference. 

Experiment i. Pulleys. 

Fasten a pulley to some convenient support, and pass 
over it a cord having a given weight fastened to one end 
of it, and a spring balance to the other. Compare the 
weight with the force measured by the spring bdance in 
raising it. 

Experiment 2. Pulleys. 

Attach a weight to a movable pulley and note the 
amount of power required to sustain it. 

Experim^t 3, Pulleys. 

Arrange one fi^j^ed an^ two movable pulleys support- 
ing a weight, ^d note the amount of power required to 
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sustain it. What advantage is gained by the use of the 
fixed pulley ? What part of the weight does each section 
of the string support ? 

^yritten Work 

Questions, 

1. In the case of one movable pulley what part of 
the weight is supported by the spring balance ? the 
hook? 

2. In the case of one movable pulley in what direc- 
tion does the power act, and how could tliis direction be 
changed by using a fixed pulley ? 

3. When one movable pulley is used through, how 
much space must the power pass in raising the weight one 
foot ? When one fixed pulley is used ? 

4. When you have one fixed and two movable pulleys 
what portion of the weight is supported by the fixed 
pulley ? By the balance ? 

5. In the case of 4, how far must the power move 
to raise the weight one foot ? What is gained by using 
two movable pulleys ? What is lost ? How do the loss 
and gain compare ? 

6. If another fixed pulley were added in the case of 
4, what would be the effect,? If another movable 
pulley were added, what would be the effect ? 

7. Upon what does the power gained in using a block 
and tackle depend ? State a rule for computing it. 

, Reference 

Higgins— First Science Book, pp. 60-66. 

Equivalents 

' ‘ The references will count as one unit of work each 
(two units) ; the experiments will coupt as one unit of 
wdrk ; the written work will count as twcj units of work: 
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4th Week 

Work and MAcmNE^--conlinued. 

I *hmk that now y^u will find it interesting to 
see the application of some* of the macliines and 
principles in a macliine of yout own. Accordingly, I 
want you to construct a model of a Travelling Jib Crane, 
with the Meccano set. In operating Jt you will notice 
howHhe Jever and pulleys are combined to. good advan- 
tage. 

Wriiten Work 

Questions, 

1. What is work, how is it measured, and what is the 
unit of work ? 

2. What is meant by power ? What is the unit of the 
rate of doing work ? How much is one foot pound ? 

3. What is a machine ? Can a machine do work of 
itself ? 

4. What in general is the use of machines to man ? 

5. State the law of machines and show how a lever 
applies tliis law. 

(). Why do tailor’s shears have long blades and short 
handles, while plumber’s shears have short blades and 
long handles ? 

7. Why does a bicycle of high gear run harder than 
one of low gear ? 

8. State the advantage given by a lever of the second 
class; of the third class. 

9. Name some familiaf uses of the^crew. 

10. Explain the use of gear wheels in machinery. 

Conference 

You vWQ report to me for a conference after you hay9 
read the following reftrence on ” Some Common Types 
of Work." 
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Reference ^ ^ ' ' 

Caldwell and Eikenberry— GcReral Science/ Chapter 

XV. ' _ . 

Equivalents 

The problem will t'.ount as two units of work ; the 
written work will count as one unit of work ; the con- 
ference will count as one unit of work ; the reference 
will count as one unit of work. ^ 


HISTORY ASSIGNMENTS 
Assignment No. i 

(For Fourth Grade Pupils of 8 to 9 years.) 

Grade IV HISTORY ^th Contract Assignment 

After Paul Revere had warned the “ Minute Men 
that the British were coming, and after the British had 
been beaten back from Concord there was no fighting 
for some months. The British were perfectly satisfied 
to stay in Boston and not meddle with the “ Minute 
Men.” On June 17th, 1775, the British saw that the 
” Minute Men ” had put up a fort on Bunker Hill in 
Charlestown. If the British did not drive the Americans 
off the hill, the Americans might drive the British out of 
Boston. The British attacked Bunker Hill, and after 
being driven back twice with great loss of hfe, they 
finally succeeded in driving the Americans away, because 
the Ainericans had used up all their ammunition. In 
the sumnieir General George Washington came to take 
command of the American army near Boston, and in 
the spring of the' jnext year, by mounting some cannon 
on Dorchester Heights near Boston, he made the British 
get into their ships and sail awjJy, Washington then 
went- to New York, and tht; British came there also soon 
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?:fter. This Bntisti weite successful, and Wash- 

ington was driven ouj of New 'York and across New 
Jersey, with the British in hot pursuit. When Washing- 
ton CTt)ssed the Delaware Rivcr^ into Pennsylvania, the 
British gave up the chase, thinking they had frightened 
him away for good and all. 

ist Week 

ThS woek we are going to read how Washington sur- 
prised the Britisli when they least expected it. There 
will be two problems to work on. 

Problems 

Problem i. Suppose you are one of Washington's 
soldiers at the time the British were chasing him across 
New Jersey and into Pennsylvania. Write the story 
of how you crossed the Delaware River with Washington 
on Christmas night, and how you took Trenton. 

Problem 2, Again supposing you are one of Wasliing- 
ton’s men. This time you are with the American army 
at Valley Forge during the winter of 1776-77, when the 
British were snugly housed in Philadelphia, and when 
Washington, with his poor little army, was shivering at 
Valley Forge, Write a letter home to your children 
telling them of your life in camp. 

Reference 

The reference for these problems is American Hero 
Stories. Use the index find the stories you want. 
One is called “ A Christmas Surprise^’ and the other 
** Winter at Valley Forge." 

Equivalents 

Each (A these problems count? as tw'o-and-a-half units 
of work. Bring youi» compositions to me when you 
have finished thfim. 
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Depbrtmental Cut^ 

This written work, ' when acQppted by me," may be 
credited as five units of work-in 'English Composition, 

^ 2nd Week 

In the summer of 1776 a very important thing 
happened in Philadelphia. It was before the'^British 
captured the cit/, and it was not a battle. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was simed on July 4th. That is 
what we shall study about this week. I presume you 
know something about it already. Perhaps you can 
find out some more about it. 

Problems 

Here are some questions on the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Write the answers to them, using complete 
sentences in each answer. 

1. Who were in the Continental Congress ? 

2. Where did it meet, and when ? 

3. What two important deeds did the Continental 
Congress do ? 

4. Who introduced the resolution for Independence ? 

5. What five men were on the committee ? 

6. Who wrote the Declaration of Independence ? 

7. How was the news of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence told to the people ? 

8. What was the exact date of the Declaration of 
Independence ? 

♦ Mentor f Work 

Memorize the last paragraph of the Declaration, 
beginning: “ We, therefore, the Representatives of the 

United States of America " 

« 

Reference^ 

The leieience ioi this vioih is Mak^s oj the Nation. 
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BuUtf\n Study and tonference 
Will y 6 u all examin® the copy of the Declaration of 
Indepepdence that is on |the Bulletin Board ? At the 
Conference on Friday, February iyth, we shall talk about 
the Declaration, and I shall ask you what you have 
noticed about this copy of the Declaration. 


Equivalents 

The reading counts as one unit of work ; the questions 
as two units of work ; and the memory work as two units 
of work. 


3rd Week 

This week we shall read and study about one of the 
martyrs of the Revolution. I wonder if you all know 
what a martyr is. If you do not know, see if you can find 
out. This martyr's name was Nathan Hale. 

Problem 

Your problem this week will be to read about Nathan 
Hale, and then to come to me and let me test you on 
your reading. I am giving you some questions here to 
guide you as you study about him. 

1. Where was Nathan Hale bom ? 

2. Where did he go to College ? 

3. Tell about his offering to go on the dangerous 
mission foV Washington, 

4. What was his disguise ? 

5. Tell about his adventures and about his capture. 

6. What was done to him ? 

7. What were his last words ? 

Equivalents 

me reading will coumt as two units of work, and tne 
reporting on the feading as three units of work. 
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4th Week 

There are a great mapy hero«s of the Revolutmnary 
War that we might read aboiitc We have not time.to read 
about all of them, but* I am hoping that you may be 
interested to find out more about some of them. Here 
are some of the interesting ones : Ethan Allen, Benedict 
Arnold, Colonel Prescott, General Gares, General 
Herkimer, Israel Putnam, Mad Anthony Wayne, J[>aniel 
Morgan, The Swamp W^ill o* the Wisp, Nathaniel Greene, 
Lafayette, Baron von Steuben, Robert Morris, George 
Rogers Clark. 

This week we shall learn about one more great Revo- 
lutionary hero, John Paul Jones, the “ Father of the 
American Navy.” 

Problem 

The problem is to read about John Paul Jones and 
then to come to me and give me an oral report on your 
reading. I shall expect you to come and tell me what 
you have to say without any questioning or help on my 
part. Plan your report out before you come to me. 

I shall ask some of the children who give good reports 
to repeat them at the conference on February 24th, 

References 

The references for this work are American Hero Stories 
and Makers of the Nation, 

Equivalents 

The reading counts as two units of work, and the report 
as three units of work. 
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assignment N^V 2 

'9 

^For Fifth Grad(? Pupils bf 9 to 10 years.) 

• ^ » 

Grade V HISTORY ^Ih Contract Assignment 

The Persian Wars had ended, afid the Greeks were 
no longbr afraid of attacks by the Persians. The 
Athenians went home to find their honfes in ruins, for 
you will reifiember that the Persians had burned Atliens 
just before the battle of Salamis. The Spartans went 
home planning to make their city the greatest in Greece. 
In fact, each city had great plans of this same kind. 
Although they had all united for the time being to drive 
out the Persians, each city was jealous of its neighbours, 
and we shall see what hard times the Greeks had in the 
next three hundred years. 

isl Week 

This week we shall study one of the great Athenian 
heroes, Pericles. He is, perhaps, the greatest of all the 
great Athenian leaders. 


Problem 

After you have done thQ reading listed below, write out 
the answers to the following questions, using complete 
sentences in every answer : 

1. Tell 'the story of the Athenians rebuilding their 
walls. 

2. What was Piraeus ? 

3. Describe the Long Walls. 

4. Wliat are the. names of the three kinds of columns 
used in Greek temples ? 

5. What were the names of* two buildings on the , 

Acropolis ? ♦ 

6. TeU what ftich building was used for. 
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7. Describe the Theatre of Di(Y;rsius. 

8. Who were the ‘chree greaj Greek tragic writers ? • 

9. What is a tragedy ? What is a comedy ? 

10. Who was a comedy writer in Athens ? 
ir. Who were two historians ? 

12. What change, did Pericles make in the laws of 
Athens ? 

*1 Reference 

Read in Old World Hero Stories the story called 
‘‘ Pericles.” 

Equivalents 

The reading counts as two units of work, and the 
writing as three units of work. 

2 nd Week 

We shall learn more about the Age of Pericles this 
week. 

Problems 

There will be three problems this week. 

Problem i. Draw a plan of the front of the Parthenon, 
naming the different parts. 

Problem 2. Write a description of a Greek house. Tell 
how the house was arranged, and compare it with a 
modern house. 

Problem 3. Tell, in a story, what the children in Athens 
did. Tell how they were taught, how they played, etc. 

References 

The reference for problem i is Tarbell’s History of 
Greek Art, The reference for problems 2 and 3 is W 
World Hero Stories. 


Equivalents ♦ 

Problem i will count for three*units of work, and prob- 
leips 2 and 3 each one unit. 
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Bulletin Siuil^ 

Examine the picture^F of the Parthenon and of Greek 
houses that are on the Buletin ^oard. These may help 
you in your work. 

Departmental Cit 

Miss Baily is willing to credit you with three units 
of WQi;^ in Art for the drawing of the F arthenon. 

3rd ^eek 

After the time of Pericles the Athenians had a hard 
time. They had a war with the Spartans, and the Spar- 
tans won. The Athenians were never again as happy and 
as prosperous as they were when Pericles was their 
leader. Almost three hundred years later there arose a 
great kingdom to the north of Greece, called Macedonia. 
The king of this realm was named Philip, and he had a 
son named Alexander. Tliis is the man we are going to 
study this week, 

Problems 

Problem i. Here are some questions to answer about 
Alexander. Write the answers in complete sentences. 

1. What tidings did ^the three messengers bring to 
King Philip of Macedonia ? 

2. Tell the story of the taming of Bucephalus. 

3. Who was Alexander’s teacher, and where did he 
come from ? 

4. After Philip’s death 4vhat did Alexander decide 
to do? 

5. How big an army did he have ? 

6. What were three of his battles ? 

7. Tel^the story of the Gordian Knot. 

8 . How many cities ^were named after Alexander ? 

Problem 2. Th8 second problem is to draw a map of 
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^ y"' ^ 

Alexander’s kingdom.yi Use coloured^fci’ayons to show the 
territory that he conquered. 

, 'References 

Read about Alexander in Old World Hero Stories, and 
find the map of his einpire in West’s Ancient World, 

Equivalents 

The reading is one unit of work ; the writing is two 
units of work ; and the drawing is two units of work. 


4th Week 

This week we are going to start on the study of Rome. 
The first topic is the Founding of the City. 

Problems 

There will be two parts to the work this week. 
Problem i. First we shall all read the story of Romulus, 
and be prepared to make an oral report on it. 

Problem 2. I shall assign different stories to certain 
members of our group, and those certain members will 
be responsible for telling that ^tory at the conference on 
December 19th. These small groups may work together 
and plan about the telling of their stories in any way 
they wish. Here are the stories : 

The Story of Aeneas 

' Margery, £dward, Harry, Jane, Mary. 
The Stealing of the Sabine women 

Doris, Louise, Donald, John. 
The Women stop the Fight 

Richard, Helen B., Joseph. 
The Treachery of Tarpeia 

Edith, Alice, Eleanor^, Arthur, Horace, 
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References 

The-T:efercnces for th^fce storie;^ are : Old World Hero 
Stories, Jhe Story of the Romans, The Story of the Roman 
People, 

Equivalents 

Problems i and 2 count as two'-and-a-half units of 
work each. 

Bulletin Study 

You will all be interested in looking at the pictures on 
the Bulletin Board illustrating the Story of Aeneas and 
the Founding of Rome. 


GEOGRAPHY ASSIGNMENTS 
Assignment No. i 

(For Eighth Grade Pupils of 12 to 13 years.) 

Grade VIII GEOGRAPHY ^th Contract Assignment 
Topic: China. 

You already know about some of China’s problems 
through your study of the Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments. I think ygu will be interested in learning 
more about this extraordinary nation of 400,000,000 
people, whose natural abilities seem not less than ours, 
although their manners and customs are so very different. 

The civilization of China is probably 2,000 years older 
than that of Europe — that h to say, aljput 4,000 years 
old. Some say it is much older. 

ist Week 
Problems • 

Problem i. The threcfgreat Chinese religions are all 
much older than that of Christ. The founder of Bucjid- 
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hism was a native of- India. Conkfiius ana j.ao-isin 
were Chinamen who gave their /lames to great religions. 
You will read about them all in Van Loon’s story of 
Mankind, p. 240 to p. 250. Write about half a 'page on 
each religion. 

d 

Problem 2. Study carefully both the map on p. 243 
and the illustraiion on p. 249. 

Problem 3. You will find on the shelves a* set of pic- 
tures of Chinese life which will repay careful study. 
Each picture is explained by a little paragraph which 
should always be read in connection with it. There 
are many pictures of Chinese life in the back numbers of 
Asia and the Geographic, I will put some of these 
magazines aside for you. 

Problem 4. Write a page about your first impressions 
as a traveller in China. Write as you feel, about the 
things that interest you. 

Mr, Klauber has spent some time in China. He will 
speak in assembly on Thursday, and will bring some 
interesting pictures, coins, and paper money as a loan 
exhibit for the museum. 

Equivalents 

Problem i will count as one-and-a-half units of work ; 
problem 2 as half a unit ; problem 3 as one unit ; problem 
4 as one unit. 

Departmental Cut 

Consult the head of the English Department to see 
c how much these papers will count for Englirh. After 
tney are corrected and satisfactory, re-copy them in 
you’’ notebook on religions. 
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2nd Week 

. There is a good hiaa of China^and the Far East on 
p. 17*^ of your exercise" Dook. You will find it much 
simplei* and clearer than the map of the Pacific. 

Problems 

Problem i. Name water bodies^ land bodies, penin- 
sulas, countries, provinces, rivers, and canals as directed 
in Exercises XIX and XX. 

Problem 2. Read pp. 200-235 in Asia, a geography 
reader. In your notes lay special stress on the causes of 
China's age-long isolation, the density of the population, 
and the poverty of the working-class. 

In case several people should want to do this work at 
the same time, I can assign reading in other books. 
Note: Two Chinese students will be with us in your 
Geography Conference on Thursday. They will give 
suggestions for costuming the Chinese play Mulan, and 
answer any questions you may ask. 

Equivalents 

Problem i will count as two units of work ; problem 2 
as three units of work. 


3rd Week 
Problems 

Problem i. Read about the Chinese Republic in 
Robinson's Commercial or Dodge’s Advanced Geography. 
Take notes and answer these questions : 

1. Why is the population of China crowded into 
certain provinces ? Give details. 

2. >^y^ do the Chinese object to labour-saving 
machiner}^? 

3. Can you explain why they have progressed so 
little in 2,000 yeajs? 

G . 
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PROBLttM 2 . Find out how silk is ^difced and write 
about it. Refer to American ];ducator, or advertising; 
material on shelves. Find out* what other countries 
produce large quantiti^ of silk, and what country con- 
sumes the most. Examine the specimens in the museum 
and go to the studio ^nd ask Miss Daily to show you how 
silk is woven. Your art assignment has to do with 
textiles and dyeing this month. This is particularly 
interesting. 

Note: Some of you will remember attending the Silk 
Show at the Grand Central Palace last spring. Mr. Eaton 
of the Nonotuck Silk Company is sending us some silk- 
worms so that you can observe them at work. 

Equivalents 

The reading of problem i will count as two units of 
work ; answering the questions in problem i will count 
as one unit of work ; problem 2 will count as two units 
of work. 

4th Week 
Problems 

I am giving you a choice of subjects for research work. 
Select either “ The Chinese Boy ” or “ The Chinese 
Girl.” As you proceed with your reading you will under- 
stand how to connect the sub-headings, which I am 
about to suggest, with the subject you have selected. 

The Chinese Boy. The Chinese Girl. 

Ancestor Worsljip « ■ She is not wanted— why ? 

Education Foot-binding 

Chinese Writing Clothes 

Examinations Polygamy 

The Mandarin c The Mother-in-I^w 

Refer to any books on China. Look in the index for 
what you want. 
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There are some interesting pic'ures of Chinesef^ife and 
notei Chinese men int the Histbry Laboratory. The 
Thursday conference will be in the nature of a debate. 
The bdys may take the side of flie Chinese boy, and the 
girls the side of the Chinese girl. Question : China is the 
best place in the world in which U be educated. 

Equivalents 

TheVoa^ing of your topic will count as two units of 
work ; the writing as tlirce'units of work. 


ART ASSIGNMENTS 
Assignment No. i 

(For Fifth Grade Pupils of 9 to 10 years.) 

Grade V ART y^d Contract Assignment 

Christmas Gifts 

Block printed mat or magazine cover. 

Design. 

1, Study the illustrative material— block printed mat 
and designs and blocks, posted on the green bulletin 
board. Notice the nice, interesting spacing in the designs 
—it is not all alike. Notice the interesting edges of the 
designs. They have variety also. 

2. How to begin: Choose the size you wish your 
design to be and cut out a piece of tnanilla drawing 
paper that size. Next decide upon the shape— shall it be 
a leaf shap^ or a flower shape. Think about the curves 
and make them beautiful when you cut them. When you 
have a large shape so cut that it pleases you, think about 
the edges. Can you make those edges more interesting ? 
Study again the^idges of the designs on the bulletin 
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board.^Notice that thoredges are deccftatecl in an orderly 
way. See what you c{(n do to yaurs." ^ 

^en your edges have been decorated think of the 
central part of your design. Here you must consider 
your spacing quite carefully. Be sure that you have 
variety, and be sure that the shape of the centre design 
looks well with the outside shape. Use a dark paper for 
this part of thtTdesign. Arrange your design carefully, 
and bring it to me for criticism. ^ 

The making of your design is five units of work. 

How TO MAKE YOUR BLOCK. 

Trace your design on to a piece of thin white tracing 
paper by drawing around each part of it. If you do not 
understand, ask me to show you how to do it. 

When your design is well traced, get a piece of linoleum 
the right size from me, put a thin coat of paste all over 
your linoleum, and spread your tracing paper on top. 
With a newspaper over this, rub carefully with a pencil. 

When this has thoroughly dried, you are ready to cut 
your block. Ask me to show you how to do it. 

This will count for two-and-a-half units of work. 

How TO PUT YOUR DESIGN ON TO YOUR MaT OR MAGA- 
ZINE Cover. • 

We call this ** blocking the design,*' or “ block print- 
ing ’* it. I will have to show you how to do this, but 
you may get the following materials before asking me to 
help you. ^ 

10 pins, spool of thread, your block print, a ruler, 

4 thumb tacks and your linen or silk, a drawing- 
board and either 4 paper towels or a piejce of felt or 
cotton for paddingj. 

‘ Blocking and making your gift is seven-^nd-a-half 
units of work. That means you have done fifteen units 
of ^ork altogether. 
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' Assignment No. 2 

{tor Seventh Gra 3 e Pupils of ii to 12 years.) 
Grade VII ART yd Month 

Christmas Gims 

Stencilled Bag or Stencilled Table Centre. 
Design. 

Materials to work with : .Manilla paper, scissors, illus- 
trative material posted on the board or found on the 
brown table. 

The design itself: Study carefully the illustrative 
material. Notice the variety of shapes, the interesting 
shapes, the fact that either the dark or the light is most 
important, the fact that your background must be 
interesting as well as your foreground, and that it all 
holds together, making a single unit or design 

How to begin: Choose the shape and size you wish 
your motif to be. Decide whether it shall be a leaf or a 
flower motif. Fold your paper in half (after you have 
cut it the correct size), then open it out before beginning 
to cut out your design. 

Your design : Study your paper and see if you can find 
a design in it. Work on just half of your paper first, 
then folding it, make the other half like the first. Cut 
the generU shape first, either leaf or flower. Then begin 
to work out a design for the centre, thinking carefully 
about the dark and light shapes. Be sure to have variety 
and beautiful line. Bring your design to me for criticism. 
Cut design from stencil paper. 

Applicaibon of Design. 

Ask me to show you jiow to do the stencilling, Cho(^e 
carefully the size and proportion of your bag and table 
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runnerS Decide just wfiere your desj^ is ‘to go. Your 
design may be used afe a bordcj; on either the bag or 
table runner. Try repeating it bn paper at different 
distances apart to see rWhich looks the best. Try to 
have the space between your designs make an interesting 
shape. When you have planned your repeats let me see 
the arrangement before you put it on the material. 

Materials you^will need for stencilling : Pins, thread, 
stencil brush, paint, silk or linen for your Chris^tmas gift. 


MUSIC ASSIGNMENT 
Assignment No. i 

(For Sixth Grade Pupils of lo to ii years.) 

Grade VI MUSIC 5//j Contract Assignment 
ist Week 

Reading. 

We will continue our study of folk songs. Choose two 
songs from the list we made last month and study in this 
way: 

1. What is the pulse ? Clapdhe rhythm. What are 
the rhythmic patterns ? 

2. Find the melodic patterns; write these in your 
music notebook and mark the number of times each 
appears. Sing the first phrase. Sing the second phrase, 
and so on through the song.' 

3. Where is the home-tone? Spell the major scale 

from that tone. Spell the major chord from that tone* 
Are there any phrases made entirely from tones of that 
chord ? ' ^ 

4. Play the song on the piano (melody only). Can 
you play it in another key ? 
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5. Write the song from memory in your n(<rfebook. 
I^e-vwite it in anotfier bey. 

Jhe above will count as ^ve units of work. 

• 

2nd Weck^ 

Singing. 

I., Study exercises Nos. 2T, 22, 23, find 24 in your 
solfegd b#ok. Do not mark your card until we have 
sung these in our conference. 

Three units of work. 

2. We will devote part of our conference time to the 
learning of these songs: (a) All the Birds have Come 
Again; {b) Early One Morning; (c) Now the Day is 
Over, 

Memorizing the words will count as two units of work. 
3rd Week 

Rhythm. 

I. Divide the following exercises into measures, 
indicated by the pulse signature, and sing tliem on any 
one pitch, as do, mi. 

One finit of work. 

3. Scan the words of the song “ Lady Moon." Draw 
the note Heads, the pulse signature, and tlie bars. Be sure 
all measures are filled. 

Two units of work. • 

4. Here are the first phrases of folk songs you know. 
Do you recognize them? When you are sure you do, 
put in pulse signatures and bats and the words repr^-# 
sented here. 


One unit of work. 
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You should be able to recognize rhythms through the 
ear and to reproduce them in written symbols. Our ear 
training drills will help you to do this. 


4th Week 

Harmony. 

Harmonize one of the folk songs you studied. 

Two units of work. 

History. 

In your English work this mdhth you are going to 
writer about the life of some great musiciap. You will 
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find on the bulletin board in the music room pic^fUres of 
musicians about wlionuwe have studied, also a list of 
questions concerning these musicians which will help 
you to remember the points we discussed in our study. 

The work in English will count as two units of work 
in music. 

Vocabulary. 

The *coMposer marks his composition ” adagio : 
how will you play it? Will a cradle song be played 
piano or forte ? 

One unit of work. 



CHAPTER Vlt 

The Graph Method of Recording Progress 

When we first began to put the Dalton Labor^itorji Plan 
into operation the pupils were given a daily diary in 
which they were expected to enter the amount of work 
they had done in each subject before leaving any labora- 
tory. But this method, besides imposing a great deal of 
extra reading upon the teacher, soon proved itself 
inadequate to the purpose. At the same time it was 
evident that some measure of time and work was essen- 
tial. Frequently pupils who had worked steadily were 
surprised to find themselves behindhand with their 
contract-job at the end of the week. Without a check 
to show them exactly what they had done they were, 
we found, apt to devote too much time to a favourite 
subject and not enough to the others. Often, indeed, 
they wandered altogether from the assigned require- 
ments and even from the subjects indicated therein. 
The time allotted was being used without any real sense 
of responsibility. Comprehension of what that re- 
sponsibility entailed was lacking. As long as time was 
not consciously wasted pupils failed at that moment to 
grasp that the prbpcr division of their time was essential 
to the good and satisfactory use of it. They were like 
people who expect you to pardon their errors of judgment 
jn consideration of theingood intentions. ^ 

'l have already related my early experiments when the 
graph method of checking progress first occurred to me. 
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Its superiority toithe diary soon became evident, and 
henceforward it was adQpted as an integral portion of the 
Dalton, Plan. This device not pnly helps the pupil to 
measure his time wisely, but also to adjust it to the fulfil- 
ment of his job. It makes the contract stand out clearly 
as a wljole unit, and imparts a s^nse of responsibility 
without driving the pupil. But the grapbjjas done more 
than that^. It has lightened the teacher's task and 
simplified the organization .of work in the laboratories 
and the general organization of the school. 

There are three different kinds of graphs. The first is 
the Instructor’s Laboratory Graph, which is kept in the 
laboratory under the direction of the specialist in charge. 
These graphs are printed in five colours, one for each of 
the five forms. Like all my graphs it is made by the 
Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 42A Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C.i, and can be procured in the 
United States through the Children’s University School. 

This Graph 1. assumes that there are thirty-five 
pupils in the class. I have filled in a few names in order 
to illustrate clearly the method of marking progress. 
Mary, Clara, Dorothy, and Helen have, we will suppose, 
finished the work required during the first week of the 
monthly assignment. Each girl, therefore, draws a line 
opposite to her name through the five spaces to indicate 
the work accomplished. These five spaces represent five 
days or units of work.* Frances, having only done two- 
fifths of the week’s work, draws her line across two of 

♦ In marking: up the work on the graphs I have found, in com- 
mon with the teachers in many schools using the I’lan, that it is 
iDetter and fearer to refer to the wo»k set in an assignment in 
terms of units rather than in terms of days. Thus, one day’s worlc 
in a subject becomes one uni? of work in that subject. This altera- 
tion has therefore bedh made in this edition of the book.— H.Pi> 
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the five spac&, yhile Mildred and Anne recort/ their 
three-fifths in the ^ame#way. The equivalents fixed in 
the assignment show t\iem how to reckon their work in 
terms of time spent. 

By this method the instructor can tell at a glance 
exactly^ what progress each pupil has made in any given 
subject, and by consulting the graphs in the other labora- 
tories-sjie can follow his progress in all the subjects of his 
contract. The graph also shows which subjects are most 
interesting to the child, and to what extent the assign- 
ment affects the development of the class as a whole. 

On the other hand, it is equally valuable to the pupil, 
who is conscious every time he marks the graph, both of 
what work he has done and of what remains to do. He 
can, at the same time, compare his achievement with 
that of his fellow pupils. Of course, the quick, intelligent 
child will make, at least in some subjects, more rapid 
progress than the slow or stupid child. But having 
checked his progress himself, he has no sense of unfair- 
ness in the estimation of his powers. The graph elimin- 
ates the discouraging feeling of being at a disadvantage 
in comparison with others, which is so afflicting to a slow 
child under the class sysljem. Very often, too, the pupil, 
who is abnormally slow in some subjects, is shown by the 
graph method to be abnormally quick in some one sub- 
ject for which he has a natural aptitude. 

Graphs are, moreover^ vesy helpful to a teacher in the 
choice of the right moment to offer specftil help or instruc- 
tion to her pupils. If, for instance, she observes that 
several children have reached the same stage in their 
work on any given subject, she can give them an appoint- 
ment to meet her together on the following day at a fixed 
hour in the labomtory belonging to that subject. TJiese 
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appoi^ltments should be posted on th^ siuacnts' general 
notice board. Any individual or group, or, if advisable, 
the entire class, can be summoned in this way Jfor help 
and consultation. Erxpcriencc has shown us that 
students appreciate these calls. 

We come now to Gtaph II, or, as it is called, the Pupil’s 
Contract Gragh, whereby a student can watch and record 
his progress in all the subjects of his assignmpt ‘ Each 
time he marks the laboratory graph as I have described 
he makes a corresponding line upon his own particular 
graph. It is, as it were, a balance sheet of his time. 
Before beginning work every morning he ought to study 
it carefully, for it automatically reminds him both of his 
weakness in some subjects and of the time which he 
should set aside to overcome that weakness. The 
Pupil’s Contract Graph has, we find, done more than 
anything to inculcate the value of time and a sense of 
responsibility for its use. It has also generated a 
spontaneous desire to save time so that special difficul- 
ties should be conquered. The pupil's graph is printed in 
different colours corresponding to the laboratory graphs. 

Most of the headings and spaces on the pupil's 
graph explain themselves, but sr brief explanation of how 
it is to be used as a record is necessary. It will be seen 
that at the bottom of the card, ten spaces are provided 
for the names of the maximum number of subjects a 
pupil can carry. Under tli^se spaces there are similar 
blanks against tVie word “ Tests.” This word can, of 
course, be interpreted in various ways. I do not myself 
believe that examinations supply any real test of a 
^pupil's knowledge or ability. But the word and the 
space have been included in th^; graph for the use of 
SUpJi schools as hold periodical examinations. 
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Th 4 ' four spaces marked ** ist week, ^nd week, 3rd 
week, 4th week'* correspond witli th^’four weekly iissign- 
ments or divisions of any monthly contract. In order to 
indicate the days in a school week each weekly partition 
has five separate spaces. This makes it possible for a 
pupil who has, let ns suppose, done three-fifths of a 
week's work in mathematics to draw an upward line 
through three of the five spaces. If he has only completed 
half a week’s work he should draw the line through 
two-and-a-half spaces. 

Betty Underwood is twelve years of age, a pupil in 
Form II, who begins her contract-job on October 5th. 
Only major subjects are entered in her graph, and in this, 
her first assignment, she carries Mathematics, History, 
Geography, English, Science, and French. Being a 
voluntary agent in the use of her time, Betty decides on 
her first day to study history. She therefore goes into 
the history laboratory and stays there until she has 
exhausted her interest in the history part of her assign- 
ment and desires a change of subject. Before leaving 
it she consults the teacher in charge and ascertains that 
she has done the equivalent in time of three-fifths of a 
week's work in history. She records this by drawing a 
line across three spaces on the Instructor's Laboratory 
Graph, and in her new Pupil's Contract Graph she draws 
another line up through three of the five spaces. 

Betty then elects to go mto the English laboratory. 
On reading through the English assignment she will find 
that owing to the varied nature of the work equivalents 
in units are given. Grammar, she is told, will count for 
two days or units of work ; reading for two more units ; 
ixid composition for one unit. , Being in no mood for 
composition she decides to read, and does all the reading 
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required in her as^i^ment. As there is still a little time 
left bafore twelve she, attacks her grammar, 

finishing half of the amount required. Her equivalent is 
thus one unit for grammar and’ two units for reading; 
so after drawing a line through three spaces on the In- 
structor’s Laboratory Graph, she* marks the English 
column on her own graph in the same wpijr. 

The entire morning of her second day is spent by Betty 
in the science laboratory. . Consequently, she not only 
finishes her first week’s assignment in science, but also 
does one unit of work of the second week’s requirements. 
To indicate this, she adds the figure “ 2 ” at the end of 
the graph line which covers six spaces, showing that the 
sixth space is included in her second day’s work of the 
first week. 

The second reproduction of Graph II (see p. 98) 
shows Betty’s completed contract, the numbers attached 
to the end of each line show what she has done each day. 

In reading her graph we see that she has finished her 
assignment in the allotted twenty days. The figure ** 4 
entered under the heading ** No. of weeks ” shows this. 
But if the assignment had taken her twenty-two days 
she would have added the figure “ 2 ” under the heading 
** No. of days,” signifying four weeks and two days for 
the monthly contract-job. 

On the nineteenth day, though Betty had completed 
her first month's work in 'mathematics, she was not 
permitted to start the second month's work in this 
subject, because her contract requires fulfilment in all 
its parts before taking on extra work in any one part. 
The object of the Pupil’s Contract Graph is only t« 
measure laboratory time, so only assigned subjects 
should be entered^hereupon. But before Betty terniin- 
H 




GRAPH II (showing completed contract) 
(Actual size; 9 by in.) 
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ates her montli slje will have been submitted to tests or 
examinations during tj-ilj concurrent oral lessons. Had 
these successive tests revealed that Betty had been able 
to accomplish all her allotted wirk in, say, fifteen days, 
she could safely have been permitted to tackle her 
second ^month’s assignment in mathematics, for her 
general written examination would be fiv^jd with those 
of all tfije pupils in the form at the end of the twenty days. 
It would not be fair to mak.e Betty regulate her pace on 
that of the slower pupils. But this is a question which 
each instructor’s experience of individual pupils will 
enable her to decide. 

Under the Dalton Plan there is no danger that a child 
will have forgotten by the end of the month what he 
learnt at the beginning. Having studied each subject 
at his own pace at the moment when interest was keenest, 
the knowledge thus acquired fixes itself far more deeply 
in the memory than under the old class system, when he 
was often unwillingly forced to cram a lesson for recita- 
tion on the following day, which faded from his mind 
immediately after. 

In cases where a pupil is obliged to interrupt his job 
owing to absence through illness he takes it up on his 
return at the point where he left it. As there are no 
programme conflicts under our plan, he can also enter 
school at any time during the term. A child simply 
marks his day on the basis oi his accomplishment as he 
goes on, just as a time contractor is *paid for his job 
whatever it may be according to the number of days he 
works at it. 

From the social point of view? also, we have found thp # 
graph device invaluable.* The tendency among members 
of a form is always to compare their graphs. Elder 
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students also develop interest in, and sympathy with, the 
progress of the younger childi^n, and frequently help 
them, without any prompting from the teacl^er, with 
advice on the division of their time and on the best way 
to overcome difficulties of all kinds. Thus group control 
and the sentiment ‘bf fraternity spreads thro.ugh the 
school to thejasting benefit of all concerned. 

To become masters not only of our time, and' work, 
but also of ourselves, is a real preparation for life, 
where we have to learn to do the work that lies before 
us whether we are interested in it or not. And even 
interest grows out of the sense of problems solved and 
obstacles conquered. As a child once remarked to a 
teacher whom I know : “You learn that whatever you 
have to do can become what you want to do.“ That 
child was not by any means an abnormally intelligent 
specimen. He was, on the contrary, rather below the 
average, a boy who had after much struggle and perse- 
verance risen above his natural difficulties. And I think 
I can claim that it was the Dalton Plan which enabled 
him to attain self-mastery. 

On the back of the Pupil's Contract Graph there is a 
blank space for a list of suggestions to pupils which can 
be made either by the staff or by a committee of students. 
Here they can be told exactly how to use their graphs, 
and recommendations such as “ If you find one labora- 
tory crowded it is advisable to go into another in order 
to avoid wasting your time “ may be included. Do not, 
however, let the suggestions degenerate into a list of 
rules. This can be avoided by allowing students to 
(nake suggestions from time to time which wilh moreover, 
stimulate their imagination as v/ell as develop the sense 
of responsibility. Young children m&y not be capable 
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of this, but girls gind boys between twelve and twenty 
should^certainly be c^led upon occasionally to make 
suggestions for their own form. In some schools the 
back of the Pupil's Contract Griph is used for keeping 
a record of the ‘number of hours spent in work on each 
subject during the week. This is very helpful both to 
teacher and pupil. 

Graph yi is the Form or House Graph in which 
emphasis is placed upon the entire number of units of 
work done. For convenience it is designed with forty col- 
umns so as to record progress in as many as ten subjects. 
If six major subjects out of the curriculum are carried by 
one pupil, then, with four weeks of work {i.e., twenty 
units) to be done in each subject, the total contract will 
represent one hundred and twenty units. Five sub- 
jects represent a hundred units, and so on. Graph III, 
of which a reproduction is given overleaf, should be 
marked every week either at its beginning or at its 
close. It may be cut to fit the number of weeks required 
by any contract.* 

By using a fresh Form or House Graph every week we 
can get a psychological picture of the general progress 
of the whole school. These records should be dated 
and carefully preserved in its archives. Graph III should 
contain a space for every pupil in the house or form. We 
will continue Betty’s story to illustrate how it should 
be used. 

Assuming that she has done, during one weekly period 


* In filling up Graph III under the improved method of check- 
ing the work in terms of units insteiid of days, each space on 
Graph III will count as five units of work. The total number of 
units of work done each week being divided by five before being 
marked up on this gr^ph exactly as before. 



or House Graph Assignment 



GRAPH III 

(Actual size: 12 by lo^ in.) 

^Note, There are spaces for thirty-five pupils, but for convenience the spaces for pupils Nos. 16*33 
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of five days, kn equivalent of four units of histor^, three 
units^ of. English, •five^inits of geography, six units of 
science, and one unit of French, or nineteen units in all, 
we proceed to divide nineteen by five in order to estab- 
lish how many weeks of work she has completed towards 
her total. Our result being thre^ and four-fifths, Betty 
is entitled to mark three spaces and the greater part of a 
fourth space on the Form Graph. 

A fourth graph for the registration of attendance is 
used in some day schools, cither one graph for the whole 
school if it is small, or one for each form if preferred. 
The Attendance Graph should be posted on the hall 
^otice board so that each pupil can record the hour of 
ner arrival every morning. We have not a printed card 
for this graph, but it is very simple to design. Under 
the date is a list of all the children's names, and opposite 
each two spaces, one headed On Time," the other 
headed Late." Good timekeepers mark their arrival 
in the first space, the late ones record the exact time— 
which they can see on the clock that should hang above 
the notice board — when they reach school. The absence 
of any pupil is indicated by the blank space. 

Attendance Graph 
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CHAPTER VIII 

II 

Teaching and Learning 

•r 

Personally I am of opinion that teaching has been 
done more efficiently throughout the world than many 
critics of our educational system realize. Our schools 
contain a large number of instructors who possess a wide 
knowledge both of the subjects they teach and of the 
methods of handling and simplifying that knowledge. 
If we fail to recognize the high level the teacher fre- 
quently attains it is because teaching so often proves 
ineffective— because the learner does not learn. The 
truth is that we have hitherto confused the problems of 
teaching and of learning, or, rather, treated them as if 
they were not two problems, but one. We have not 
hitherto appreciated the fact that teaching is simply like 
taking the horse to the water. It can, on the old system, 
no more make the learner learn than the leader of the 
horse can make him drink. 

Teachers are not, however, to blame because our school 
machinery has been carefully built up from the point of 
view not of pupil, but of the instructor. At best, the 
most skilful teachlr can only erect an educational tent 
over her class. She may erect it dramatically in expert 
fashion, but as the crowd of pupils assembled under it are 
individuals who vary widely in mental and moral equip- 
mrat, only a small proportion ol them will be able to 
foUo\^ or to assimilate her efforts. The bulk of them will 
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find the tent eithej too small or too large for them. It is 
after all her work, hot^tfieir wo^k ; her speed, not their 
speed ; her interest, not their interest. Not until learning 
is envisaged from the learner's ^oint of view will our 
youth come oul^from school really educated. Not until 
school machinery is reorganized arjd the energies of the 
pupils rdeased from the time-table and yie class-tent 
will they begin to develop that initiative, resourcefulness, 
and concentration which ar§ the indispensable prelimin- 
aries to the process of learning. 

Under the old system the teacher has become the 
chief actor in the play. She is, perhaps unconsciously, 
occupied in trying to impress her personality and her 
ideas upon the children. But the iklton Plan reverses 
these parts and gives the child’s personality a chance ; 
the teacher’s part being to accompany the unfolding Hfe 
step by step. This is not to relegate the instructor to an 
inferior plane. To understand the child and to keep 
pace with his growth she must grow herself, for the same 
fundamental laws that govern growth prevail on every 
successive plane. 

The true business of school is not to chain the pupil 
to preconceived ideas, bu1*to set him free to discover his 
own ideas and to help him to bring all his powers to bear 
upon the problem of learning. A contract-job upon 
which he must exercise his ingenuity is in the nature of a 
challenge to which he responds automatically. Even if 
at first he does not know quite wliaf to do with his 
responsibility, experience and freedom together will soon 
bring understanding. Experience is the best and indeed 
the only r^l teacher. 

Parents have often asked me why it is that bad 
language and bad^habits weld such a fascination <wer 
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children. The reason, I believe, is that in‘adopting them 
the child is conscious ot actir^j^ as *a voluntor}; agent. 
As such he often seizes upon and forms a habit which 
no amount of punishment will divest him of. The at- 
traction lies not so much in the evil thing itself, but in 
the symbol of free<jom which it represents. Thus he 
delights in the sense of liberty his voluntary* adoption 
of it gives him. Why not let him have this sanje. sensa- 
tion in connection with work and learning ? 

** At what age,” I have also been asked, ” does a child 
become sufficiently conscious of his experiences to profit 
by them ? ” I am inclined to think that at nine or ten 
the normal childis capable of appreciating his experiences, 
and that he should then begin to organize his work on 
that basis. He ought, at that age, to be ready for his 
first job. Certain facts must, however, be kept in mind 
in any consideration of a child's educational needs. 
There are, roughly speaking, three separate periods of 
development which should be taken into account. Up 
to the age of eight the child should be allowed such 
freedom as will develop his individual powers so that he 
can function later as a responsible member of the group. 
This is the reason for, and •the purpose of, freedom. 
During the second, or pre-adolescent, period, between 
eight and twelve, he must acquire the “ tools of know- 
ledge.” These will prepare him for adolescence, between 
twelve and twenty, which is»the third stage in his develop- 
ment. This last^ owing to the physical change it brings, 
is the most difficult, from the point of view of work and 
concentration. Unless we help the child to build up its 
» <;haracter in the pre-adcHescent period there is^i danger of 
his following the line of least resistance during the 
critical years of adolescence. 
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Liberty is at ^11 ages equally vital to the child, for 
he is -as truly an*indi'^idual iij infancy as at any later 
stage qf his life. The Dalton Laboratory Plan is designed 
as a step towards the solution ^of those problems which 
are peculiar ^0 the second and third periods of his 
evolution. 

In inTant schools where freedom of wojk is practised, 
the teacher prepares and presents a gradation of stimuli 
in the form of material objects. The careful presenta- 
tion of these objects at the time when they appeal to the 
child is enough to lead him, step by step, through the 
various subjects of a curriculum. It is evident that at 
this stage the teacher is really the controlling lever. 
The extent of control and the benefit derived by the 
child is determined by the character of the material 
objects placed in his environment. 

At the pre-adolescent stage of a child's life the problem 
changes with his growth. Now, in addition to freedom 
and a selected equipment, the pupil should begin to play 
a part in initiating and organizing his own pursuits. 
His released energy and intelligence must be used to 
achieve some purpose of which he is really conscious. 
Here the extent of his* achievement depends upon his 
ability to organize his studies, his equipment, and his 
time to better and better advantage. This means organ- 
izing his life, then and thereafter. In infancy, the power 
of concentration is shown by prolonged attention, 
whereas in pre-adolescence concentratfon is apt to become 
of shorter duration, but of much higher power. The 
pupil then requires another kind of freedom. At the 
earlier stage environment wAs so conditioned as^tp 
control and develop him, now he should continue his 
development by*lcarning to control his environment. If 
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he is not permitted to do this the pow^r he generates at 
this age may control hingi unless^ tie l&ms to control it. 

Modem psychology and its discoveries throw much 
light upon pre-adolesceiit problems. It teaches us to 
replace the inductive methods, dear to the old school of 
pedagogy, by deductive methods. We have now learnt 
that a genera^ idea of the thing to be accomplished is 
essential, not only for the fundamental purpose of^ arous- 
ing the child’s interest, but al^o so that he may intellectu- 
ally appreciate the purpose of the demands made upon 
him. The goal to be aimed at is to the child hke a carrot 
to a donkey — it keeps him moving onwards. A project 
ahead, such as is provided by a contract-job, is the best 
illustration of the deductive method. When the child 
has this project in front of him, which he has determined 
to carry out, his interest may be temporarily, but is 
never permanently, side-tracked. The same thing holds 
good in adult life. Without projects life would not be 
worth living, nor should we be able to live it to any 
purpose. 

Until the Dalton Laboratory Plan showed the new and 
better way many teachers, while cherishing a theoretical 
faith in freedom for the child, •seem never to have dis- 
covered how to reconcile this idea with the task of carry- 
ing out a curriculum. They have regarded the problem 
as if it consisted of two irreconcilable elements, instead 
of realizing that only by liberating the pupil can the 
curriculum ever bfe thoroughly and satisfactorily carried 
out. The new plan demonstrates this unity, and in 
so doing changes the attitudes of both teacher and pupil 
towards the work to beidone and towards each other. 

If the curriculum is gradually4 mastered by the liber- 
ated ^upil in his pre-adolescent period,* he will possess a 
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body of correlated knowledge which will serve as a 
ballast for adolescence, lArmed.with the " tools of know- 
ledge,” that stage may be productive of wider powers for 
building a super-structure of rtal culture upon a sure 
foundation. Without this fundamental basis he will 
have nothing but sand to'build upDn and may even lose 
the desire to build altogether. ^ 

But fnqdem psychology can help us still more in the 
testing of individual capapity among pupils. If such 
tests do not cure the weaknesses of children who are 
subjected to them they do reveal those weaknesses very 
clearly. On one occasion an eminent psychologist 
applied a series of such tests to pupils in a large 
secondary school. They showed that the students 
varied enormously in their mental power. The dis- 
covered individual capacity was recorded by a number 
known as the ” intelligence quotient,” or, as scientists 
call it, the ” LQ.” In this instance it ranged from high 
to low, but, strange to say, the academic accomplishment 
of these pupils was not found to correspond to their 
intelligence quotient. Many pupils with a low LQ.” 
far excelled the achievements of others with a high 
” LQ.” This demonstrated that the conditions pre- 
vailing in that school were not calculated to permit 
mentally superior students to do justice to their capacity. 
Fourteen months later, after the school had been reor- 
ganized on the Dalton Plan, •a similar test was made. To 
my great satisfaction the tests reveafed that the most 
intelligent students had, through this plan, attained 
the highest accomplishment, worthy of their powers, the 
lowest accomplishment coincidilig with the lowest inteljii 
gence quotient. I strongly recommend school principals 
to have recourse to these psychological tests — >i[hich 
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should, of course, be applied by an expert unconnected 
with the establishment— rboth bcfcpre the adoption, of the 
Dalton Plan and again a year after it has been put into 
operation. If at the eiid of the second year the test 
were again applied, and revealed a failure* on the part of 
any individual pupil to do work commensurate with his 
“ LQ.,'* then, that pupil should be regarded as an ab- 
normal case for whom a special curriculum shguld be 
devised. His failure will probably be traced to some 
defect of health or character. 

Of course, schools, like individuals, possess differences, 
and occasionally very marked differences, of character 
and personality. Some will therefore be slower than 
others to adapt themselves to the new organization. 
But the difficulty found in adjusting the school collect- 
ively to the fresh angle of vision is merely proof of the 
great necessity of the change. Patience is essential in 
getting over the transition period. When an automobile 
is being overhauled the machine is at a standstill. It is 
the same with a pupil struggling with the new freedom 
the new plan gives him. While a child is striving to 
master an inert ora disorderly mind, he will, to all appear- 
ances, be at a standstill like the motor. Only when he 
has learnt how to work will he begin to make progress, 
but once in good working condition his speed and 
efficiency should be evident. I have come in contact 
with many pupils of exceWent ability who, after four 
years of school h^d very poor records of accomplishment. 
This failure could almost invariably be traced to the fact 
that such pupils had habitually used their energy and 
intelligence to avoid w«rk and to create discord in the 
school. Several months were mquired to correct these 
habpts. But as soon as their natural talents were re- 
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directed under the,Dalton Plan I have often noticed that 
children \fho were^formlrly recalcitrant came out best 
in the ei;d and surpassed all rivals. I may also add that 
those teachers who, at the beginning, were doubtful of, 
and even hostile to, the new plan, frequently became 
its most enthusiastic supporters. 4 A little tact in the 
inauguration of the change will obviate pany of the 
initiabdifficulties. Do not introduce it to the pupils with 
a long sermon on the amount of good it will do them. 
The best way is to explain it as simply as possible, taking 
care that its mechanism, especially as regards the graphs, 
is thoroughly understood. It is advisable, moreover, to 
proceed by degrees. Let at least one month elapse before 
making any experiment in socialization. When the 
pupils arc thoroughly conversant with the new plan of 
individual work, an interaction of groups in two or three 
laboratories where the teachers are eager and expert may 
be attempted. Later on, such co-operation can be 
extended so as to embrace the whole school. 

In the beginning there will probably be a wide diver- 
gence in the time spent by each individual in the comple- 
tion of his contract. To a certain extent this can be 
regulated by dividing the assignment into minimum, 
medium, and maximum, as I have already indicated in a 
previous 9hapter. The Dalton Plan, when put into 
operation, will gradually reveal the different rates of 
speed and capacity of the* different pupils. Regular 
examinations are usually found to be unnecessary after a 
time for the generality of students. I have found it 
useful to set apart fifteen minutes each morning to enable 
pupils to collect their ideas anil their materials before, 
settling down to work, «nd also to report, say, on two 
mornings out of tfie five to their class or house ad^j^cr, 
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for consultation on the use of ;time pr on any subject 
difficulty. The matter .of oral Wessons must largely be 
left to the judgment of each instructor, and to her know- 
ledge of the individual pupils. I would like, however, to 
impress upon all instructors the necessity of abandoning 
the old idea of trying to keep 'the class or form together. 
It is a fallacy which, in view of the difference of speed 
and ability in pupils, has never been, and can never be, a 
reality. Five pupils can no more be kept together than 
forty, and the sooner teachers get rid of this illusion 
which haunts the minds of some of them the better it 
will be for the school. Keeping together implies coercion, 
and the chief aim of the Dalton Plan is to abolish coer- 
cion in any shape. It envisages as much the liberation 
of the teacher as the liberation of the child. 

Under it, both should function to better advantage. 
Her more intimate observation of child nature and the 
importation of pleasure and interest into the lives and 
work of the children should wield an immense expansive 
influence upon the personality of the teacher. She will 
no longer be engaged in thrusting information down 
unwilling throats, or in exacting uninteresting tasks from 
apathetic pupils. From being the pursuer the teacher ■ 
becomes, under the Dalton Plan, the pursued, whose 
advice and sympathy is sought and valued. And this 
change of relationship is reflected not only in the success 
and happiness of the children, but also in the success and 
happiness of the teacher. 

^ In order to give concrete illustrations of this change of 
attitude I asked seveial instructors all in the same school 
1[0 state frankly their^opinion on the new^plan, and, 
what it means to each of them. ^Tn this particular school 
the^ plan has been for two years in operation, and 
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none of the teachers haA anv nf anting for publica- 
tion. 

The history instructor wrote ai follows : 

“ When I carae to teach under the Dalton Laboratory 
Plan two years ago, with’^ten years* experience in the 
regulatioh schools behind me, I approached my new 
problen^ ^ith great interest, but not without some 
wonder and doubt as to the merits of the new plan. I 
went into it with eyes open, eager to find therein a better 
means of training the child and making him a better 
citizen. 

“ One of the first things I discovered was that under 
the plan I could arouse much more interest and enthusi- 
asm for history in the children than under the old system. 
This was because the children went at their work, seeing 
beforehand the whole job and the purpose of it all. The 
monthly assignments did that. I can still remember how 
I hated history when I was at school myself, how I 
loathed the thought of reading * the next seven pages,* 
not having any idea what I was moving towards ! Under 
the plan the children do know what they are moving 
. towards, and I find that thfe children, without exception, 
are actively interested in history. Such interest on the 
child's part .begets enthusiasm on the part of the teacher 
to make his assignments more attractive than ever, and 
to build up a Ic^esting enthusii&m for the^ subject. 

“ The Dalton Laboratory Plan gives a teacher a great 
opportunity to know the child, an opportunity which he 
can never get in dealing with a^lass, no matter how much 
he tries. Ikre the teacher is mofe the big brother and 
friend than he is a preceptor or instructor. He deals 
with a child individuallv, and so gets more intimatdy 
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acquainted with him. The teacfcer is iperely one member 
of the social circle, and4:he chiKl^oes to him wiWi prob- 
lems to talk over just aj one person in a commupity goes 
to an older friend. There is a wonderful opportunity for 
the teacher in this, and also a wonderful responsibility. 

“ The problem of discipline is greatly simplified under 
the plan. Where the child is impelled to his work by 
interest, he will naturally be a better citizen ip his school 
than where he is trying to put something over * on his 
arch enemy, the teacher. Of .course, in the beginning 
there is sometimes a thoughtless child who disturbs and 
upsets the equilibrium of his neighbours, just as such 
individuals are always found in a community. Pupils 
of this sort are cared for and put in their places by public 
opinion among their fellows. Disciplinary action by the 
teacher becomes rare. 

“ The Dalton Laboratory Plan means to me a blessed 
relief from the deadly routine of the classroom and a 
great opportunity to study individuals and by learning 
their needs to help them to develop into strong characters 
and useful citizens.** 

The geography mistress sfcnt this statement : “If 1 
were asked what feature of the Dalton Laboratory Plan 
appeals to me most, I should specify the co-operative 
relation between pupil and teacher which develops 
under it. Everj^ child in rhy departmentmow appears to 
me as an interesting and sympathetic person, with 
qualities and capacities of which, in many cases, I should 
hardly have suspected tlif existence. The children, on 
rthe other hand, regard the teacher as a friendly expert 
engaged with them upon a highly important piece of 
werk* 
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“ The denial of the creative impulse of the worker in 

the interests of ch&p qiantity production, and the sharp 
class barriers erected between employer and employee 
have their counterparts in the Schools of to-day. The 
adoption of th^ Dalton Plan, after a period of academic 
and autocratic teaching, might aln;ost be compared with 
a returmto the Mediaeval Guild System with democratic 
intereoprse between master and apprentice, and respect 
for worTi as the corner-stone. 

** It would be a inistal^e, however, to assume that less 
ground is covered under the Dalton Plan than under the 
old system. The reverse is generally the case, because 
the children are stimulated by the assumption of re- 
sponsibility to greater effort. The plan docs not pretend 
to lend itself to the hasty covering of an elaborate 
curriculum, nor to the acquisition of large amounts of 
pre-digested intellectual food." 

The science master expresses himself as follows ; "In 
working under the Dalton Plan the teacher finds himself 
confronted with an experience that is both new and 
pleasing. He finds to his surprise that the majority 
of pupils approach their work with an interest and 
enthusiasm which, under the old system, was confined 
to a very small minority. The teacher’s former role of 
the driver who handed out bits of pre-digested informa- 
tion has changed. He now becomes the true helper 
whose advice is sought on many and*varied problems 
which are very real to the cliildren. They are no longer 
working to escape his criticisms, or to receive his plaudits, 
but rather^towards the accompliijiment of a definite taslj 
Each child has his own particular task, and the teachei 
becomes a counsoUor who will help Ijim to achievp it 
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This spirit of enthusiasm is cont^gious^ and the laggards 
are usually carried jflong with This is, perhaps, the 
first impression that the instructor receives who works 
for the first time under* the Dalton Plan, and, as in the 
case of the children, his enthusiasm isavhetted at the 
start.” 

The English mistress is equally appreciative : 

I. The Dalton Plan offers the advantages of indi- 
vidual work. It leads to an understanding of the child 
and an appreciation of his difficulties. 

”2. A feeling of S5nnpathy and friendship between 
teacher and child is established. The child comes to 
consider the teacher a helper and friend, and approaches 
her with many of his own problems. 

” 3, There is real joy in working with spontaneous 
children. The plan creates spontaneity. 

” 4. The work is stimulating. Each individual pre- 
sents his work in a different way, and this releases the 
teacher from a monotonous and set method of teaching. 

” 5. The actual writing of assignments each month 
tends to systematize the plan of work. 

” 6, The teacher has an opportunity to devote her 
time and energy to teaching because the problem of 
discipline makes itself a small factor.” 

The mathematics mistress reports : 

” From the Pupil* s Standpoint, In my opinion the 
pupil is the one who derive^ the greatest benefit from the 
Palton Plan, and rightCy so. If there was ever a time 
in the world's history when we needed people who could 
thhjk and act independentlv. now is' that time. Much 
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of the failure in jjresen|-day politics is due to the fact 
that p6lificians are thfe slaves of other men's opinions, 
A pupil^ho works on the Daltoqi Plan cannot help doing 
his own thinking. He must rely upon his own resources, 
and surely th£rt is what is expected of him in after 
life . ^ # 

" Many people can do certain things well, but they fail 
lamerftabty when it comes to fitting those things into a 
larger scheme. It seems -to me that the system of 
monthly assignments gives pupils a big outlook on their 
work. No matter how well they do one subject, the 
whole task is not satisfactory unless all the parts fit in. 
The completed task is like a large building which will 
collapse if one girder is weak. The children seem to 
realize that each subject must come up to a certain 
standard if their month's work is to be a success. 

" From the Teacher* s Standpoint, I feel sure that the 
average teacher would enjoy her work much more under 
the Dalton Plan than under the old class system. She 
can be free and at ease without losing her dignity. 1 1 is a 
great relief not to feel stilted and unnatural towards one’s 
pupils. Now one feels like an older friend advising a 
younger one. * 

" Much of the failure of the old system was due to the 
fact that the teacher often found it impossible to locate 
the difficulties of the different pupils. A pupil cannot 
work even onei*day on the rihw plan before the teacher 
has found out some of liis weaknesses. Ais simplifies her 
task. 

A really good teacher only tells her pupils what they 
cannot find out for themselves. ^ We do not remember • 
what we are told, but wef do remember what we have to 
work hard to |;et.'* 
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After a year’s experience of^he ^nlton Plan it was 
extended to the department of Art and Afustc, and 
though at first the ttac^iers in these subjects had a good 
deal of difficulty in reorganizing their work on the new 
method, they became as enthusiastic as^cheir colleagues 
when its beneficial influence became appa^^^nt in better 
work and a finer spirit. 

The art mistress says: 

I like the atmosphere the Dalton Plan creates in the 
laboratory. It is industrious, the children having come 
because of interest. It is thoughtful, the children intent 
on working out for themselves their problems through 
the assignments, asking help of the teacher only when 
a point needs further explanation. It is spontaneous, 
the children being able to get at the teacher when she is 
most needed at the particular time of their interest. 
It is quiet and orderly, inspiring one to work. 

‘'Quite frankly, I am surprised to find how much I 
enjoy the Dalton Laboratory Plan. On the whole I now 
enjoy the laboratory period more than the class time. 
1 he class time is helpful in checking up the individuals 
as a class, and so forth. 

‘ I like the opportunity the Dalton Plan gives for 
individual work. The teacher has more freedom so that 
she can help a child as long as seems necessary. The 
<'thcr children, having thb assignment 'to work from, 
will not be losing time while she is thus occupied. 

"The Dalton Laboratory Plan eliminates repeated 
directions, for the directions are all written out clearly 
in the assignment, and' the slower children ean re-read 
them as many times as neccssafy for their understanding 
of the problem.”^ 
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The miisi^ mfttress stato: 

“ The Dalton I^JiboisaTory Plj^n strikes a new note in 
musicaljeducation. It gives an oppcjrtunity for individual 
expression which was not possible in class work. 

The child's Jack of musical appreciation is often due 
to our asking of him tha^ which jie cannot do. As a 
result he acts through imitation In the Laboratory 
Plan his qwn experiment and experiences in music make 
it a part of himself. 

“ In music, inaccuracies are more apparent and irri- 
tating than in other subjects. Only when difficulties are 
eliminated through individual work is a child’s apprecia- 
tion extended, or is it possible for him to do his part in 
group work, i,e,, in the singing of part songs, in the 
orchestra, and so on. 

The Dalton Laboratory Plan permits the teacher to 
teach children when they are interested. Personally, I 
find that it gives me a feeling of great satisfaction. 
There is a thoroughness and a real progress without the 
interrupting drill so ruinous to music. The problems 
of discipline are eliminated, and I find the real harmony 
for which one always aims demonstrated in the attitude 
of the children as they work in the laboratory." 

In order to complete the picture I quote some opinions 
gathered from pupils of eight to twelve years. These 
children belonged to fourteen different nationalities, and 
their views given orally and taken down by a steno- 
grapher at the time were quite spontaneous. 

Questioij. “ We have ne>fbr ^scussed the plan of work 
used by the school since we began to use it. As I d(f 
not know lyaw you led about the plan 1 would 
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at)preciate your telling me whether yo\l likfe it or not. 
I am asking for information^” 

L , aged 12 yea)^. ” In this school a person that 

can't work as quickly as others in a particular sub- 
ject just takes that much more time for that subject 
and finishes all there is to J)e done, f like it for that 
reason. The recOrd cards make each boy ,ahd girl 
do their work quicker because they can see just how 
much they have accomplished. They do'th^ work 
better because they all want to finish their assign- 
ments, and the contract cards keep them in touch 
with each other's work. In other schools, if you 
are sent into the mathematics room with your class 
you can't change and go into the English room when 
you're tired. But in our school, if you have been 
doing mathematics for some time you can change 
and go into some other room for a little while and 
then go back to mathematics if you want to. In 
other schools you have to work every minute, and 
if you try to stop to rest for a minute they make 
you go on. Here you can stop and rest and then 
get down to harder work again.” 

p ^ aged 10 years. ” If you are doing geography in 

other schools you take an awfully long time and 
don't finish, and then yoii have to go to mathe- 
matics, and you just sit there and waste time because 
you have done the mathematics already.. In this 
school you can take the time saved on mathematics 
and put it with the geography time, and have enough 
time to get the geography finished right. If you 
study home work at night you are tired in school, 
and if you are made to work you don't do it well. 
Here, if you are toostir^ci to work, you jugt sit still 
and read, and then pretty soon you feel lUce doing it. 
You never do things well that you^are made to do." 
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H , a^ed 9 years.' When you don't get a certain 

amount of w?>rk dche in other schools you have to 
take it home ana study ii, rlid that makes you 
aw^Uy tired. Here you just go on with it the next 
day. After a hard day's work at school you don't 
feel like studying at home. I like the plan because 
each one has ample fime to do his work in, and if 
you get tired of doing one thing you can do another 
tii^g* I like the work better than I do in other 
schools. My main reason is that when you are 
absent you can begin to make up your work the 
next day. In other schools they may give you 
50 minutes to do work, and it doesn't take you all 
that time, or sometimes they give you too little. 
You have to have just enough time to be suitable." 

G , aged 10 years. " I like the plan because we can 

go on and do our work and not be held back by 
children who are slower, and also because we can 
work hard and get through quickly, and get credit 
for the work we do well." 

W , aged II years. " In some schools when you go 

into arithmetic you have to do arithmetic for half 
an hour, and you have to do so much that you get 
mixed up. Here, when you begin to get tired and 
can't make your mind work right on one thing, you 
can go into another room and forget all about the 
first thing, so you don't get muddled up. Later, 
you can do the first thing." 

A , aged 9 years, “ At the end of the month, if you 

do your work very well, you are rewarded by your 
own satisfaction, and besides that, you may be put 
in a higher class." 

Question^ "Wouldn’t you like to have some other# 
reward given to you— a medal or a book or some- 
thing you ve^ much wanted ? " . 
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Answer. '* No, that's not newsary, the satisiaciion is 
enough. I’d rather just go-ahead.” 

Question. ** At im beginning of the year I don’t think 
you liked the plan al all, and you did not do as good 
work. What was the trouble ? ” ^ 

(This question was unfair, but it was given as a 
challenge.) ^ 

V , aged 9 years. ” We were so glad to get into a 

school where we could be let alone for a little while 
that we took a vacation.” 

E , aged 9 years. ” At the beginning of the year 

everybody was thinking more about other things 
than about the work.” 

P , aged 10 years. ” We did not understand how to 

work.” 

G , aged ^ years. “ In the beginning, we were still a 

little shy because we did not know the teachers and 
what they expected of us. We hadn’t been used to 
the way of working here, and we had been used 
to all taking the same subject at once, and then we 
didn't get the same attention.” 

j ^ aged 9 years. ” At the beginning they were 

used to another way, and it took them some time to 
understand.” 

Question. “ Do you feel you need a recess in the 
morning? ” (We call a break a ” recess.”) They all 
said ” No.” One boy, aged 10 yep.rs, explained, 
” No, we take a recess ourselves when we are tired. 
We can sit down and read,” 

Question. ” You have toM all the nice things, what 
about the faults of the plan? ” The children said 
they had no fault to find v}^ith it. This was unani- 
mous. 
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One boy was ajjpoftitid by the other children to come 
to me efterward^ I jivas at tea with a small group of 
people yhen the child came in. we said : “ I beg your 
pardon, may I speak to you? My reply was : Cer- 
tainly, what is U ? He said, quietly : “ It is something 
private. May we step iifto the next room? " I went 
immediately. Then he proceeded : “ I don’t want to be 
rude, Mis^ Parkhurst, but the children think you do not 
like the plan. They like it very much, and they have 
sent me to ask you why you don’t like it ? Aren’t you 
going to get behind it ? ” (He meant “ support it.”) 

I assured him that I was interested and would, to the 
best of my ability, ” get behind the plan.” I sincerely 
appreciated the interest shown in their challenge. It 
became, from that moment, more than ever their plan, 
and I was helped to a better perspective. 

The children in this school have no “ home work,” 
though they are supplied with cultural reading lists as a 
guide for Ming unoccupied time. Some of the boys 
entered the school with very poor records, one or two 
having been in four different schools in as many years. 
When their energy was harnessed by the Dalton Plan 
to a real job, the majority gave an excellent account of 
themselves, and even the slowest child got through his 
year’s assignment. The staff agree that the children 
have become more simple, straightforward, enthusi- 
astic, and frcfi from emotional conflicts. The nervous 
mannerisms with which a few were afflicted have dis- 
appeared. As a body they are mature, but not in the 
least sophisticated. They have, in a word, found them- 
selves. 

In conclusion^ there is one point which I want to 
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emphasize. The Dalton Laboritory Plan must not be 
regarded as a cast-ii»n scheme. * I of(er it as a*fisrst step 
towards the e volutin of a scheme of education which 
will develop the creati^fe faculty in both teachers and 
pupils. I have been animated in elabprating it by a 
desire to remedy some of the iHs our schools are heirs to, 
and especially the worst of these, which is, I believe, the 
absence of opportunity for the learner to learn, ^ Teachers 
go to training colleges to acquire the art of teaching 
before they practise it, so pupils should be given the 
chance to acquire the art of study before they can be 
expected to learn. I am content that the Dalton Plan 
should be j udged by its fruits. Those fruits have already, 
on the testimony of numerous teachers and pupils, 
changed for the better the mental and spiritual life of the 
schools in which the plan has been applied. This testi- 
mony gives me faith that the benefits there reaped will be 
ultimately carried into the social and political life of the 
world. I do not claim to have perfected my plan. Many 
minds must concentrate and co-operate upon it if it is 
to be a living and vital thing. If it stimulates sufficient 
interest to attract the finest energies of the educational 
profession to the task, I shall be amply rewarded for my 
part of the great work. 



CHAPTER IX 

A Year’s Experiment in an English Secondary 
School* 

By Rosa Bassett, B.A., Head Mistress, The County 

Secondary School for Girls, Streatham 

The article in the Times Educational Supplement of 
May 27th, 1920, set many people thinking. The Dalton 
Plan seemed so simple in its conception, so far-reaching 
in its possibilities, that one wondered why it had never 
been thought of before. 

We, although a large school now of over 700 girls, 
decided to try the experiment as soon as we could. 
Thanks to the broad views of the Board of Education 
and of the London County Council we have been able to 
test it for over a year, with the result that we feel it 
enlists, more than any othfr system does, the co-operation 
of the pupil in her education. It has undoubtedly made 
her study more than before, though its effect may not 
be at once apparent, for naturally the ordinary testing 
devices cannot gauge the growth of the child's under- 
standing. We* are, in fact, l)ut slowl}^ finding out how 
to test intelligence. 

The plan seems quite simple in America because there 
pupils in a High School rarefy cyry more than six major 
subjects. In an English school most students carry 

* Reprinted, with Idclitions, by kind permission of the Tittfifs, 
12} 
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nine or ten, but the plan is cjlrtled^out better in an 
English Public School because we have mor6" freedom 
here. I found that ivi Dalton itself the oppositi 9 n of the 
Inspector and the intcHerence of the Superintendent 
with the staffing of the school had made it difficult for 
the plan to be carried put quit^ in the way in which it was 
begun, though things are more hopeful for the next school 
year. It is carried out better, too, in an English school 
because the teachers are better trained and better quali- 
fied and have more freedom and leisure than in an 
American High School. Of course, the plan succeeds 
only when the staff is capable and keen as well as quali- 
fied and trained. It is due to the hearty co-operation of 
the staff here that we have been able to undertake it at 
all. 

At the beginning of each month every girl receives a 
syllabus of work to be done in each subject. One lesson 
at least is given in each subject during the week, the 
subject matter to be taken in these lessons being usually 
indicated in the syllabus. 

The whole of Tuesday morning and part of three after- 
noons are devoted to class lessons. There is a fixed time- 
table for these occasions. In 'addition to this, the third 
forms have lessons on Thursday morning: thus the 
greater part of the school have all Monday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday mornings for free study. There is group 
work on Friday mornings. Each mistress announces 
beforehand the topics to be dealt with ; she may perhaps 
summon some individuals to attend, but in the main 
attendance is voluntary. 

, Subjects are, as far as possible, studied in subject 
rooms, where the subject mistress may be consulted. 
EaQh girl is expected to see the mistress at least once a 
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week on an averse, from set lessons. Slie may, 
of courifTstay the whole session jn oAe room if she wishes. 
The misj:ress is always there to advise her, or to correct 
her work. There are subject 'libraries in the subject 
rooms. « 

Every girl must be pfesent at the set lessons, but 
apart from this she may arrange her working time at 
school apii at home as she pleases. Her free time at 
school is 34 periods of 40 n^inutcs each, minus set lesson 
periods; her home work periods should not be more 
than from 5 to 15 in a week, according to her position in 
the school. She is responsible for giving the right pro- 
portion of time during the month to all the subjects in 
her curriculum, and she indicates on the charts in the 
subject rooms the time she has given and the amount 
of work she has done. 

A girl must satisfy the subject mistress before she 
begins the next syllabus. This may be established by 
test, or by any method that the mistress finds most 
suitable for the girl. 

Assignments. 

Assignments are givenjn three parts in each subject. 

1. Lower. This should be within the range of the 
slowest girl in the class, and must be done by all. 

2. ‘Middle. Gives opportunity for wider reading 
and deeper thought. 

3. Higher. Encourag^ the briHiant girl to study 
as far as she can go. 

Middle and Higher pupils do not encroach on the next 
month's s^signment. Girls chocee grades for themselves 
sometimes the weakest have to be advised not to attempt 
too much. 
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Apportionment of Periods (^utjects and forms). 

The first columnic giv.es total periods that Should be 
spent weekly (lessorii and study at home and in school). 
The second column gives number of class lessons. 
Optional subjects are shown by an astedsk. 

Forms: II III ' IV Lower V Upper V 



Total 

c 

1 

Total 

Lessons 

Total 

Lessons 

Total 

Lessons 

Total 

Lessons 

Scripture . . . 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

English .... 

s 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

1 

History .... 

3 

I 

6 

2 







Geography . . . 

3 

I 



6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

I 

French .... 

6 

4 

6 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

I 

Second Foreign 











Language . . 





6 

3* 

6 

2 * 

6 

2 

Arithmetic . . . 

6 

2 





3 

1 



Mathematics . . 

2 

I 

6 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 * 

6 

2 

Science .... 

3 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

Drawing .... 

3 

I 
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Cooking .... 
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Singing .... 
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Gym. and Games 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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History and geography are taken in alternate years by 
the third and fourth forms, and for half the year each in 
the lower fifth form. In the upper fifth pupils may take 
either subject, or both. 

A teacher does mi necessarily give a lesson in the class 
lesson period. She may merely give an explanation or 
direction and allow the class to study during the rest 
of the period. • *. 

Ideally, all work should be c^ed on in the subject 
rooms; in reality, a certain amount erf work Jias to be 
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carried on in th^ H^llJ Although every mistress has 
outsidcffTcr door a notice showing or/ what days, or parts 
of days„thc room is open to certaii^ forms or open to all, 
it sbmetirnes happens that a cliild starts out with books 
for two or thro^ subjects in her arms and finds each of 
those aubject rooms crow^ded. In^that case she has to 
work in the Hall. P>oth in subject rooms and in the Hall 
girls are .allowed to work quietly together. This is 
another reason for the gradual lessening of subject anti- 
pathies. 

Our School “ Parliament voices from time to time 
protests against overcrowded rooms and the selfishness 
of individuals who borrow reference books from the 
libraries and leave them at home. 

We have learnt much from the children. We occasion- 
ally invite their comments, and when we do these are 
candidly and generously given. We have frequently 
followed the children's suggestions and amended our 
plans to the advantage of both school and staff. 

The following is a typical set of questions given to the 
school at the end of the first year of work under the 
Dalton Plan : 

1. Does this system alter your outlook in regard to 
books and reading ? 

2. In which subject or subjects have you improved ? 

3. In which subject do you consider you have not 

gained ? t • 

4. Do you agree with girls working td^ether ? Does it 
benefit them ? 

5. Wliat are the advantages of this system ? 

6. How ^ould you impro/e it i 

7. What are the disadvantages ? 

The ansjjsefs wenc scribbled down rapjidly by the pupils 
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gathered together for the purposi? in tl>e school hall, and 
were handed in aninymously, riiarked only vJ'llh the 
pupils* ages, before ^he^ meeting dispersed. There are 
over 700 girls in the school, but we need consider only 
the answers to the first question which,*by their frank- 
ness or throwi light on 'the spontaneous reaction 

of the pupils to their environment. 

1. " It has made me more fond of books and it has 
improved my reading. It has also taught me to 
express myself better in essays.” 

” Books interest me more now, for one thing, if I 
get through my syllabus quickly I have more time 
to read.’* 

” I think that this has made me read more books, 
because I look up things and then read the whole 
book.” 

” I prefer the widened hbrary. Reading has helped 
me a lot. I Hke the new and more interesting books 
we now have in the library [e.g., New Liberty) 
better than old books of plain facts, etc.” 

” Under the old scheme I should have depended on 
hearing what a mistress would tell me and looked up 
any books; now I look up as many books as 
possible.” 

I take more interest in the books I am reading now 
because there is a variety, and we do not now have 
just to read from one or two books during the term. 
For History, instead of the whole class getting the 
same idea on a subject, everyone tackles the subject 
from a different ppinfof view.” 

2. The majority of girls se^m to think they have 
« improved in History, Geography, and '^T^gUsh, and 
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a good ma«y st^e that their Mathematics and 
Sftence are bothijetter under Ihis system. 

3. In Modem Languages girls^ec^ that their pronuncia- 
tion may have suffered. I he type of girl who com- 
plains tha! she has ^o rely on her own brains now 
instead of on the mistress’s thinks that many sub- 
ject suffer. 

Ilf tlie answers to this question opinion is divided. 
There is no doubt girls like working together if 
they are fairly even, and a weak girl likes to have 
help from a stronger one, but many state that tlie 
weak rely too much upon the strong. 

“ In most cases I think the strong girl does the work 
while the weak girl thinks she understands and 
takei it for her own. She would learn more if she 
worked alone.'' 

Girls have a chance to help one another . , . 
what some girls don’t know, others do know." 

" We learn more, for now we have our own thoughts 
and another girl’s thoughts." 

" It enables you to be more friendly towards one 
another." 

*' Girls have become, on the whole, more kindly 
disposed to one another, not so many cliques are 
fonned; more co-operation." 

The strong girl gets time to help the weak." 

5 " Girls who work quickly are not held back by slower 

girls." 

" Those girls who are quicker can get on in front of 
the others without waiting Vor them." 

" If a grl is behincf in a subject the form does not 
waiWo^thc girl, but go^ on." 
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“ The better girls do not ha^ to wit for the slower 
ones to catch upland hear the'same things e^lained 
many times whe^^ they understand it.” ^ 

” I have more time and get more work done.” 

” I need never pass over ^ a thing ^hich I do not 
understand.” r 

‘‘ Those girls who are not so quick can get help from 
the mistresses, and so get along 'quicker than they 
did before.” 

” The slower girls can ask help many times without 
feeling the class is going too quickly for them/' 

” You can take as long as you like on a subject.” 

” You do not have to do a thing at once, you can 
think it over and leave it for another day.” 

** The advantages cover a wide field. Apart from 
the wider reading, girls appreciate the advantage to 
the individual and the benefit to the work itself.” 

” There is no need to keep changing the subject.” 

'' When the bell rings you do not have to leave off 
in the middle of a piece of work and be obliged to go 
on to another lesson.” 

” Under the old system we'often had to break off in 
the middle of somelhing on Monday and wait until 
Wednesday to finish it.” 

” You learn to be absorbed in your work.” 

M 

And the natural corollary follows : 

” We learn to work more thoroughly and not to be 
slack as sometimes you can be in class.” 

” I can get more wolk done in school and have there- 
fore much less to do at honbe.” 
o The knowledge gained is not so ^,todg^”s, 
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" We leam w6rl!; properly and diligently, and it is 
net so dull as having a dry lejfton.” 

Many girls note a change imtli^* moral atmosphere of 
the school, and the setting in of a far more fundamental 
discipline ; 

'‘Y*hcre is much more responsibility for us in this 
system.” 

“When I am not under a mistress’s eye I think I 
can work better, because it gives me an idea that I 
am trusted to work, and so I do.” 

“It helps you to learn to be quiet when a mistress is 
not there to keep you quiet.” 

“ The advantages of this system arc that it makes 
girls feel that they arc reliable.” 

“ We learn what the word ‘ trust ’ means.” 

Others note the tonic effect of the system upon them- 
selves : 

“You learn to think for yourself, and not to depend 
on a mistress.” 

“The system helps you not to lean on a mistress.’* 
“ It teaches you ho\^ to teach yourself.” 

“ I used to rely on the mistresses and do scarcely 
any reading, but now I rely on them less and read 
much more,” 

“ I have studied more bt)oIis than I should have done 
under the old scheme, when I shotld have depended 
on hearing what mistresses would tell me, and should 
not have looked up any books; now I look up as 
many books as possiSle.”* 

‘‘ I have found oft«n under the old scheme that I 
coul^Ufbt work out a sum or a t]icorem or write an 
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essay from sheer tiredness of the jubject5 It is at 
these times you 'feel, how miich more pleasaujt your 
own time-table would be.” 

6 . One poor child who evidently dislikes both work 

and responsibility would improve the plasn by abolishing 
the whole thing : , ' 

” I would do away with the whole system. Nearly 
all of it. Why should we as Britons copy.*Anieri- 
cans, why not use ideas of our own ? Our tempera- 
ment is not suited to so much work, as we have not 
been brought up to it from childhood, as have the 
Americans.” 

Many would improve by abolishing tests or giving a 
different kind of test : 

” For instance, in History I should prefer u question 
such as, ‘ Say all you can about the Indian Mutiny, 
its causes, the results on India, and on government 
in England and India.* 

” In History we had, ' How was the colonization of 
Australia a result of the revolt of Canada ? * For 
the growth of the British Empire I had taken each 
part separately, and learnt how they became parts 
of the British Empire. I did not make any relation 
between them. If the question had been, ‘ How did 
certain parts of the British Empire come under 
British rule ? * I could have answered that better, 
and would have sho^A that I knew more about the 
growth of the British Empire than the former ques- 
tion would lead one to believe.” 

Others would have periods for silent work ; many ask 
for more books and for less crowded rooms. ‘ 

c 

7 . ^ The disadvantages given are qften opposite 
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points ofthe co^pais.^ Some would have more lessons, 
some would have fewe^: 1 

" Lt takes longer to gath^ from books that which 
can be gathered from mi^resscs.” 

** One of the disadvantages is that a girl is tempted 
t© leave the subjecfs she disjikes and to work only 
at*those she is fond of. This was avoided when we 
h^d to attend three or four lessons in a subject in a 
week.” 

” For girls who cannot concentrate it is far more 
difficult to get information from a book than from 
someone who can make the subject interesting and 
give information away from dry facts.” 

” In learning from books many people cannot pick 
out the most important facts, but make twice as 
mucli work by learning trivial points of no real 
value.” 

It would be folly to imagine that even so fine a con- 
ception as the Dalton Plan finds in any English school 
universal and welcome acceptance, either from staff or 
scholars. The more conservative teachers naturally, at 
first, look askance at ^ untried scheme, fearing that 
their authority will be set at naught and their years of 
accumulated knowledge and facility in teaching will 
become 6f little value. But no scheme would be worth 
consideration if it did no^iy^cognize that the teacher 
cannot abro^te her authority and Responsibility, and 
must not waste her experience and knowledge. The 
Dalton Plan creates so intimate a bond between pupil 
and teacher that the latter b^omes less of an autocrat 
and more of a guide. Our stores of knowledge are opeh 
to all whoosh to enter. ” If thou seest a man of under- 
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standing get thee betimes unto^ hhn, and let' thy foot 
wear the steps of hisfdoor/' said tbe rater of Eccksiasti- 
cus. With more freedom in the school this becomes 
possible now. ' 

Young, untrained teachers are, moreover, often unable 
to grasp, in all its bearings, a change so new to their 
experience. Their sol'e stockdn-trade is their university 
career and their remembrance of how they were taught 
at school. The lymphatic teacher again is apt to sit 
down under the scheme. She, the pupils, and the plan 
are three points with no connection, and she sometimes 
needs more supervision than do the pupils ; for the feeble, 
uninspired teacher produces followers equally feeble and 
uninspired. But the person with faith, experience, who 
possesses knowledge of, and love for, the child, brings 
forth fruit a hundredfold. The delight of the Dalton 
Plan lies in the fact that it is capable of many interpreta- 
tions and extensions. The principles of freedom and 
initiative belong to the director as well as to the pupil. 

On the whole, it is these people who have seen little 
or nothing of the workings of the plan who are most 
fertile in criticism, which may range from strain on pupils 
and staff to the size of desks that fit the varying occu- 
pants, or to the length of a vertical line in marking a 
graph. The question of strain on pupils falls under two 
heads: eye strain and nerve strain. There are those 
who fear that pupils will s\\ifer from readijig during too 
long a period. B?it in reality this rarely happens, for 
normal boys and girls do not work to fatigue point ; they 
stop reading in order to discuss, or they change their 
subject. 

The question of worrying over .work and over respon- 
sibility is, however* a spHmis r.nn si deration in^n v srhooL 
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If teacherlare no^aliMe to the importance of the all-round 
development, physical* ds well as niental and moral, of 
their pupils, this can arise in any system. But under the 
Dalton Plan, where the teacheiKs ^0 much more closely 
in touch with tl\p pupil, the possibility of worr5dng over 
responsibility is lessened# The child who shudders at 
responsibility is just the person whh needs a sympathetic 
initiation ^into self-reliance. Under a sympathetic teacher 
she getS*this opportunity. Each child is considered as an 
individual; her work and its results are shaped to her 
needs. Under any system the heedless child who neglects 
her work may get worried and flustered at the end of the 
term. Now we find fewer who neglect their work and 
fewer who are worried over it. 

Any plan at its initiation entails more thought and 
more conferences on the part of the staff. Thought runs 
in a new direction. No longer does one think how to 
bring the matter, the information, to the child, but how 
to lead the child to find it out for himself. One thinks 
how to arouse and maintain that interest in dealing with 
a subject, so that work becomes a " breath and finer 
spirit.” Naturally, when after much effort the early 
syllabuses showed imperfections, and pupils did not do 
what they were expected to do, a little feeling of dis- 
appointment may have made one feel that the work 
was heavier than before. But as months went on, efforts 
and thought pjgduced so mi^h^ore remunerative work 
from pupils that this strain was lessened. Some people 
seem to think that in free study peiiods teachers sit and 
watch children work ; others picture a queue of pupils 
each askijjg the same question, und the teacher wearied 
out with giving the §ame reply. But the truth is* 
that the Jeachej lives^ still has common sense, still 
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their difhcult ones. They fear, to®, pupils will flock 
to the room of th^ favourite tleaicher and avoid others. 
Naturally, the pupil tends to go where she is warmly 
welcomed, encourag'd,* and helped, and tends to avoid 
the person who greets her with a repi^oof. Where any 
feeling of animosity exists it will lessen the amount of joy 
and vigour and success in work. But if all •specialist 
teachers interest themselves in the pupils’, all-round 
progress more than in any special subject, no animosity 
will arise. All teachers should realize that children want 
to learn, and that every means of helping them to fulfil 
that want should be employed, even at the price of 
ceasing to be censorious and of becoming a guide and a 
friend. The real discipline which a child develops by 
joyously and steadily pursuing a course is far better for 
her character than the feeling of shame or Resentment 
aroused by reproof, even though resentment were fol- 
lowed by good work. The curious thing is that when 
children have a choice of subject end of time, and wlien 
they begin to exerise judgment, they discriminate 
between the popular teacher and the teacher who heli)S. 
To their credit, be it said, they go where knowledge is. It 
is well for a child to have an absorbing interest in a sub- 
ject, and if one appreciates this at its proper worth, 
interest spreads from one to the other subjects. Even if 
it were not so, it would still be better for a child to leave 
school with this one int^«fi;t than with a^narefully calcu- 
lated and evenly fSpread amount of general information. 
The form teacher and the pupil's graph card help to keep 
a fairly all-round state of progress, though, of course, some 
will always work the manim'tim at certain suj)jects and 
*the highest in others. » 

Accuracy and neatness are the neyt pointy assailed. 
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Any good teache* kribws where accuracy is essential, 
wliere rffeatness is essehtial, and win not let the child 
ruin otherwise good efforts by f^lure in these directions. 
Children appreciate tests for accu/acy; they see their 
worth. They lik-j to give up a neatly-written paper well- 
expressed and well-spelt, fhough their rough notes may 
be abomifiable. A child gives full expression to her ideas 
ii\ discussion or in writing rough notes, but ideas can 
often be hampered by too great insistence upon writing 
and neatness. 

Oral work and speech training loom largely in the eyes 
of other critics. In class work the articulate pupils speak 
during most of the time wliile the inarticulate listen, or 
dream, or stammer forth a few words. Their ideas have 
no flow because they are so conscious of the criticism of 
their fellows and of their teacher that they are loath to 
take up the time of the class. Under the Dalton Plan 
a self-conscious child has a greater chance. She is in 
closer contact with the teacher ; she realizes that she is 
not taking up the time of the class in her efforts to express 
herself. Moreover, when dealing with her as an indi- 
vidual, the teacher can find some point of interest, 
perhaps very remotely cfjnnected with the subject in 
hand, but one capable of unlocking tlie child's mind and 
of enabling her to give expression freely to something 
which interests her. When onc^aroused in this way, a 
child grows maiis and more^uwake to other points of 
view and becomes no longer the tongue-tied laggard of 
the class. Correction of speech defects is received in a 
far more kindly spirit when the child is by the teacher's 
side, and possibilities for correction are more frequent ^ 
Now oral composition hae become a valuable exercise. 

Wliile adnitting^ that the plan may be successful yith 
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the brilliant child, yho, in the e^yeS of (he critic, will take 
most of the teacher’s time, doubts are often ekpressed 
that it would be less ^Tccessful with the slower child. 
One must confess that the brilliant child progresses at a 
far greater rate than before, but, at tire same time, one 
must also acknowledge that flie slower child progresses, 
too, at a greater rate and in a far better way. ‘The very 
slow child always needs special consideration, ^ap^d is able 
to get it either as an individual or in a group. The fear 
that exists in some minds with regard to the last type 
is that such pupils will not really enjoy prolonged periods 
of private study. First of all, I must point out that the 
pupil is not obliged to study for prolonged periods. She 
may change her subject as she will. Moreover, she does 
enjoy discussion of her study with her tea(j|ier or with 
other girls. Probably she would not enjoy a week of all 
study with no lessons or no manual work or drill or 
games. But freedom to do some amount of the work by 
herself certainly brings with it increased enjoyment of 
the work undertaken. 

Another critic asks : “ What is the moral effect of 
allowing children to choose their occupation at certain 
times when, in after life, the/'will have to do what is set 
before them at a given time ? ” If a rigid time-table of 
class lessons had produced a nation whose ideals were so 
high that everything ’^s done from a sense of duty and 
discipline — a nation so TSeveloped th?.t self-discipline 
was universal, dhe would be disinclined to contemplate 
any change in educational methods. But as no such 
nation exists, one is justifiec^in hoping that a change may 
he for the better, anS that an education based upon 
freedom to choose, and to pursue the study that attracts, 
whfreand when^he stud^'^* ^row 
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into a nation coi»pet^n^ to choose jnd pursue its own 
destiny Irather than ode led by the voice of authority 
whether in the form of a rantin^demagogue, a trumpery 
journal, a fashion plate, or a phrased In the world people 
** do what is seti» before them at a given time " either 
because, it is to their interest, or because it is their liveli- 
hood. Children who grow up witli a joy in the work 
which inj;arests them, will be likely to find that interest 
useful in their later life. It is certain at all events, that 
an education which allows a child liberty to develop 
with time to think and plan must favour the expansion 
of all the good qualities innate in his personality. 



CHAPTER X 

The Dalton Plan in the Elementary School * 

By John Eades, Head Master of Kirkstall Road Scho’di, Leeds 

The Dalton Plan has come to stay. It has already 
secured its place in the secondary school, and has also 
been adopted in many elementary schools. In fact, it 
had been in use in various modified forms in some English 
up-to-date schools long before it came from America. 
I hope to give such information of the inKiation and 
worldng of the new plan in the elementary school as will 
enable any teachers who are interested to apply the 
plan to suit their own school and their own particular 
circumstances. 

A number of years ago I began a system of specializa- 
tion at the Kirkstall Road School in Leeds. The frequent 
hearing of class lessons on aU the school subjects pre- 
pared and given by students in training convinced me of 
the impossibility of any one teacher being able to do full 
justice to every subject in the curriculum. Tastes, 
training, disposition, '^tnd, ^knowledge were all against 
it. It was self-pvident that a teacher always taught 
those subjects best that he knew most about, and they 
were invariably the subjects in which he was most 
interested. AU teacherr have one or more such subjects, 

♦ Reprinted, with additions, by kinrfi)erinission from The Teachers 
World, 
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and their enthusiasm^ ajd keenness ^ith regard to them 
often inspire their pupils, and so secure more and better 
work vviyi a much less expcnd^*yre of energy. 

We discussed the (piestion at several staff meetings, 
and talked overwthe preferences of the various teachers. 
Then t^o or more special’subjects were allotted to each 
teacher ; “ the time-table was arranged accordingly, and 
ever since,specialization in teaching has been used in our 
school with gratifying success. 

Yet as time went on, the weakness and waste of cumu- 
lative class teaching in some subjects became painfully 
manifest. Listening to hundreds of lessons in academic 
sub jects—caref ally and often elaborately prepared— and 
seeing the utterly inadequate result of it all, turned my 
mind in the direction of sectional teaching. Classes were 
divided into three sections— one containing the clever 
children, the middle one the average children, and the 
third section the weaker and backward children. This 
was an improvement on whole class teaching, yet it 
left something to be desired, and we were still faced by 
the problem of the individual— the problem that each 
child in our charge is unique] for no two children in 
the world are exactly alike, each one has a personality 
distinct from that of anybody else. Every time a child 
exercises hjs will, the action has a separate and direct 
effect upon the formation of his cjwacter, which as time 
goes on makes hiaa a distinct -emit, requiring distinct and 
separate treatment ; for we can deal witfl these personali- 
ties successfully only by treating them individually, and 
applying our methods according to the disposition and 
capacity of,each child. 

Some three or four years ago this thought led to indi- 
vidual work bfiing given to those in the seventh standard, 
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the children being a^Uotted one jveek’s^ work at a time. 
Then the Dalton Plan arrived, and that led to iurther 
developments. But bet^.e going into detail, let me 
summarize some of the disadvantages of the class teach- 
ing of academic subjects which urged* us to adopt a 
different method. ^ ' , 

Sharp children are held back and dull children are 
pushed on, to the detriment of their mental jjowers, 
owing to the teacher's effort to strike the problematical 
average. 

Lazy children do as little as they can, and shelter 
themselves behind the more eager ones. 

There is very little in the way of co-operation, and 
co-operation is one of the vital principles of successful 
teaching. The teacher is tempted to pour into the minds 
of the children a load of new facts, and his teaching 
resolves itself into talk a little, chalk a little, talk a 
little more " ; while the children remain passive, and 
often become indifferent and mischievous. Any lesson, 
to be effective, must be the children’s as well as the 
teacher’s, and more the children’s than the teacher’s. 

Then again, a child has to take stated subjects, each 
at a definite time, for a given length of time, whether he 
feels in the humour for a particular subject or no. And 
the one who finds a subject difficult can spend only the 
same amount of time^f^ it as the one who finds it easy. 
Ihis arrangement generates in the chMd a distaste for 
that subject ; whereas if he had more time to spend on it 
and more help given to him, he would overcome his 
difficulties and find real interest in the very work which 
once he disliked. And, hnally , more rapid promotion is a 
serious problem under the ordinary method of classifica- 
tjom The only way seems to be for a clever child to 
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spend six montlls in one standard a^^id then pass on to tlie 
next. " But this means a serious gap in a scheme of work 
and brsaks the tliread of thf^ichild’s orderly and gradu- 
ated education, which, in the long run, probably does 
more hann than good. 

To ^void these disadvantages^ some subjects should 
be taught individually and others in groups or classes 

Alljt^aching can be broadly divided into two sections : 

(1) That which aims at the development of the mental 
powers, and the acquirement of such knowledge as is 
necessary to make an intelligent and useful citizen ; and 

(2) that which has for its object the development of the 
physique, the cultivation of the social sense, and of the 
emotions. 

With thf se two aims in mind, we can, broadly speaking, 
divide our school subjects into two groups corresponding 
in the main to these two aims : 

1. The academic subjects—^.g., reading, mathematics, 
physical science, composition, spelling, grammar, history, 
geography, art and handicraft corresponding to our first 
aim. 

2. The physical, social, and emotional subjects— ^.g., 
physical training (including games and dancing), music, 
literature, outdoor rambles, for nature study and sketch- 
ing, and lantern lectures, corresponding to our second 
aim. There will be some overlapping in (i) and (2), but 
nothing detrinfe’Atal to the ihethod. 

The academic subjects will be taught individually, 
and sometimes in small groups where cliildren are at the 
same stage. There will be^indiyidual co-operation — the 
younger ones will be encouraged to seek help from the'* 
older ones, and the oldef ones will be encouraged to give 
it. 
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The other subjects^ will be taught in Classes, but the 
classification will be mainly an age classification afld not 
one of standards. In th^^ lessons there will be com- 
munal co-operation ; and it is only by a happy use of 
both kinds of co-operation that the best social life and 

the finest character can be attaiAed. 

( * 

The first thing to do is to decide on the standards to be 

brought within the scheme ; ours are standards^ IV to 
VIII. When that is done, arrange the classrooms for the 
various subjects according to the work allotted to the 
different membeis of the staff. Our rooms are arranged 
and labelled as follows : 

The HaU-Reading. 

Room I— Art. 

Room 2 — History and Geography. 

Room 3 — English (composition, spelling, and gram- 
mar). 

Room 4 — Mathematics. 

Room 5 — Science and Handicraft. 

The teacher who has specialized in the subjects named 
takes charge of his room and the work that has to be 
done in it. I take^harge of the reading, which is, of 
course, silent reading, and that brings me into close and 
frequent contact with every pupil in the upper part of 
the school. 

A monthly allotment of w^ork in each^ec’bject is made 
out by the teacherVesponsible and fixed on the classroom 
wall or notice board. It does not exceed an amount 
which can be done comfortal^ly by a child of ordinary 
ibility. Children are allowed to copy this into their 
notebooks either as a whole or hi parts as they require 
themi 
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At 9.30 a.m. 4116 gong is sounde^, the scripture lesson 
closes* the children move out into any room they prefer 
and stsiy there as long as t]^,y like; so there may he] 
and there usually are, 
children from all the 
given standards in 
any oitfe room at the 
sametirjie. Some stay 
for Valf an hour, 
others for an hour, 
and a few for a whole 
morning. Each pupil 
plans out his own 
work, and does it at 
his own convenience. 

No slacking is al- 
lowed. A boy must 
be reading, studying, 
writing, drawing, mo- 
delling, experiment- 
ing, etc. The teacher 
questions each one 
briefly on his study 
W'ork, discusses points 
with him, and exam- 
ines his written an- 
swers to the^\\^tions 
set. 



Each child is sup- s=set work. w= written work. 
plied with a “Work Record Cnrd,“ which covers two 
months’, work. It is cuf out*bf white cardboard, 
measures four inches, by two. This he keeps in an 
envelope in hi% school bag, along with his ^riting 
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materials and text-b^ks, for the preservation and safety 
of which he is held responsible. * 

When the teacher has g^iestioned a boy on apy part 
of his set work, or has corrected one of his written 
answers, he marks its number on the card with a tick 
in red ink. All the teacher's rf*arks on the card are in 
red ink ; my initials, the head master, when the work 
for the month is completed, are in black ink. The com- 
pleted card is reproduced overleaf, but the illustration 
suffers as a result of its reproduction in black ink only. 

When the teacher has initialled his monthly allotment 
as being completed, he ticks off the boy's name for that 
month in his own book, which contains the names of all 
the boys in their various standards. When I have 
initialled the completed month's work, I enter in my 
book, opposite the name of each boy, a nunft)er corre- 
sponding to the order of finishing among the boys of the 
same standard. In this way we can find out at any time 
just where a boy stands in his work, and a request for his 
record card will furnish the details. 

No boy is allowed to go on with any subject in one 
month's allotment until he has completed the work given 
in all the subjects set for the previous month. Many 
children will have the March work finished in Febniary, 
and the April work finished in early March. Then if they 
prefer they can spend tl^ remaining time of the month on 
their favourite subjects — a^ad probabjjt. .they will be 
better educated through these than through any others 
— or they can push on with the next month's allotment. 
Most children prefer to do the latter, and many will 
cqpiplete the year's worl^in seVen, eight, or uip^ months, 
and at once pass on to the woik of the next standard > 
higher. The slower ones may take 15 or ^!o months to- 
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« 

do the yAir's w«rk;’ but when they have done it, it wiii 
be weM done, and will'db them far more good than merely 
skimming the work in their efforts to keep pace witli 
tliose who are more mentally ale^-t. 

Oral lessons ^ire not barred during the working of the 
Dalton Plan. The personal, individual intercourse 
between teacher and pupils enables the teacher to find 
out thejr peculiar difficulties. If the same difficulty 
preselils itself to several children the teacher makes a 
note of it, and takes them round the blackboard, and 
deals with their difficulty there. 

In other parts of a subject set for study it may not be 
possible for the children to obtain all the necessary 
information from their text-books, or the reference books 
which are provided, and to which children are frequently 
sent for Airther information. When that happens, per- 
haps once or twice a month, the teacher appoints a day 
and time, and puts up a notice, or enters it on the allot- 
ment of work, asking all children who are studying that 
subject to assemble in his room for a special lesson. 
Other children in the room at the time go to one of the 
other subject-rooms, and carry on work there. 

Here are a few specimen allotments of work for a 
month : 

STANDARD IV 
HISTOFA^ 

March 

Study. 

(а) How a monastery got its food and money. 

(б) The Friars. 

(c) A iiediaeval town fti the*time of Edward HI (i^th 
century). * 

[See Piers Phpnan History, pp, 118-139.] 
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Written Work. . 

{a) Make a sketch of the stoiks on page 134, but 
leave out the drawings of the man and woman. ^ 

(b) Give an account of The Friars in your own words. 

(c) What do you think the streets of^Leeds were like 

in the 14th century ? , 

(d) Tell what you know of the trade guilds. * * 

ENGLISH 

February 

Composition. 

Select any four of the following subjects; collect and 
arrange ideas on each of them, and then write composi- 
tions on them in your books. 

(a) A rainy day. 

{b) My mother, or father. 

(c) A description of a favourite toy. 

(d) A letter to a chum telling him what fun you had in 
making a snow man. 

{e) An accident on the ice. 

Give two accounts of this ; 

(1) By the injured person. 

(2) By one of those who wcyit to his aid. 

Grammar. 

Study pages 13 and 14 in your English books. 

Write out exercise IQ, and underline the pronouns. 

Spelling. 

Write out the transcription exercise on pages 44 and 
45. Learn the words printed in thick black type, and be 
prepared to use them in oral sentences. 

SpkciAL Lesson. 

On Monday, February 6th, at 9.30 a.rgi., a lesson will be 
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given on ‘^Punctiiatnn.” All Stanc^rd IV boys must be 
present; any others Mio know that their punctuation 
is fault]^ may also attend. 


STANDARD V 

GEOMETRY 

March 

(1) T 3 raw an equilateral triangle of 3 inclics side. 
Divide this triangle into three equal triangles. In each 
triangle mscribe a circle which will just touch all the 
sides. 

(2) On a given base line, say 2 inches, show the method 
of erecting any polygon. 

(3) Draw the plan, elevation, and end elevation of the 
following iand sketch of a model. 



(4) Select any object* from the box of mo'lrls, nnd 
draw the plan, elevation, and end elevation of it to a 
scale half, the size. 


ARITIJMETIC 

March 

Study. 

(1) Study the multiplication and division of decimals 
on pages g2 and 33 of thelCambridge Arithmetic. , 

(2) Draw Figure i, og page 35, and do what it tells 
you at the side. 
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I ' 

(3) Read No. 4 on page 36, arvi w(?rk an ^example of 
your own on squaiW paper. ‘ '• 

(4) Complete the table about prices at the top of 
page 39. 

(5) Learn the meaning of Ratio from the example at 
the top of page 43, and study both tht* unitary method 

and the fractional method. 

(• 

Written Work. 

Work examples : 

(1) a, h, c in No. 10, p. 32. 

(2) 5, 6, 9 on p. 33. 

(3) 3. 4. 5 . 6 on p. 37. 

(4) I, 2, 3 on p. 40. 

(5) 5. 6, 7 on p. 46. 

Special Lesson. 

On Friday morning, March loth, at 9.30, a lesson 
on “ The Uses of Ratio " will* be given to all boys in 
Standard V who are at this stage of the work. Other 
boys may attend if they wish to do so. 

STANDARD VI 
ART, 

March 

Do the work indicated in any four of the following 
sections : 

Object Drawing. 

Make a water-iolour drawing of the group of objects 
set up for March in your section of the room. 

Memory Drawing. 

^ Draw from memory a group^ot objects comprising a 
jackplane, a dovetail saw. a mallet and a fthi«5pl When 
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you are ii#the Randkraft Department notice carefully 
the construction and ^ape of these tools. 

Design.* ^ 

Draw two border designs, one based on straight lines 
and one on curved lines. Paint them, using those colours 
which, jn your opinion. Harmonize the best. 

• 1 

Lettering. 

Study the examples of Roman lettering which are dis- 
played. The proportions of {he letters up to K are shown. 
Draw these carefully, making your squares of 2 inches 
sides. Notice that certain letters, such as C, D, G, are 
based on the circle. 

Picture Drawing. 

Watch boys or men playing football. Notice the 
positions of arms and legs when one is taking a big kick. 
Make drawings of a footballer kicking the football from 
different positions. Illustrate an incident in a football 
match which n:ay be entitled “ Saved! '' 

GEOGRAPHY 

February 

Study. 

Study the products and industries of India, and then 
the towns "and communications. 

Read Lay's British Dominioni, pp. 50-63. Seek 
further inforrrmti^ in the reference books. 

Written Work. 

(1) In map reading and exercises, do numbers 4, 9, 
12, 13 on ij. 54, and 3, 15, iy on p. 61. 

(2) In ** Things to do '^take numbers i, 2 on p. 55, and 
I, 2 on p. 62.* 
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Special Lesson. ^ 

' I f 

A lesson will be given on Monday, February* 27th, at 
II a.m., on “ The Value of India to Britain and the 
Value of Britain to India.” All boys who are studying 
India must be present. 

. READING 
April 

When you have chosen ypur book for the month, enter 
your name, standard, and title of the book in the exer- 
cise book provided for the purpose. 

Read through the whole of the book before you write 
any answers. 

If, in reading, you come to anything you do not under- 
stand, ask one of the older boys or consult the dictionary. 
If these do not help you, come to me. « 

When you have read through the book give written 
answers to the following questions : 

(1) Which do you consider the best story or the most 
interesting chapter in the book ? Describe it. 

(2) Which person ir the book do you like best ? Say 
why you prefer him (or her), and tell of one or two things 
he did. 

(3) Write a short play of two scenes, using the contents 
of any chapter in the book; or write a poem of not less 
than three verses about any person or incident in the 
book. 


STANDARD VI1» 

ENGLISH 

March 

Composition. 

(i) Expand the outline No. 2 on p. 115 of your English 
book. 
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(2) Write^oiit tke ficst portion of Jihe story given in 
Exercise .10, on p. I29\*bntinue it, and add your own 
conclusion. 

Select any two of the folIowif!|; suj)jects, prepare them, 
and then write out fully in your exercise books. 

(1) Your spcccn as Cagtain of the School Football 
Team on being presented with the League Cup. 

(2) A letter to a chum congratulating him on winning 
a scholarship. 

(3) Indications of the approach of spring. 

(4) A letter to a boy in India, describing a hard 
winter in England. 

Gr .mmar. 

(1) Punctuate passages 6 and 7 in Exercise i, p. 59. 

(2) Change parts i and 2 of Exercise 2, p. 61, from 
direct into rieportcd speech. 

Special Lesson. 

On Wednesday, March ist, at 9.30 a.m., a lesson will be 
given on Direct and Reported Speech.'" All Standard 
VII boys must be present. 

MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
March 

Study. 

(1) Learn the note on Ratio at the top of p. 12, Cam- 
bridge Arithmetic ; that on Profit mfd Loss on p. 16 ; and 
that on Simploinkrest on p.* 18. 

(2) Write out and learn the two fbrmulae for the 
triangle given on p. 26, and the formulae for the cylinder 
and cone on pp. 30 and 31. 

(3) Rcaclthe notes on p. ^7 on Commission and broker- 
age, and those on pp. 64 ^ind 65 on the areas of irregular ' 
figures. 
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Written Work. ^ 

Work examples : 

(1) 3, 15, 18, 21 on p. 19, Camb. Aritli. 

(2) I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 2>, 22/23 on p. II, Camb. Arith. 

(3) 2, 3 on p. 12, Camb. Arith. 

(4) I, 2, 3 on p. 13, Camb. rith. 

(5) 4 » 5 . 6 on p. 14, Camb. Arith. 

(6) I, 2, 5 on p. 17, Camb. Arith. 

(7) 3 » 6 on p. 18, Camb. Arith. 

(8) Work example 3 (Fig. 4) on p. 65, and calculate 
the area of the deck of the vessel. 

EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 

Work out and describe two or more of the experiments 
from Lessons 6 and 7 on the cone and cylinder. 

Study Lesson 13 on Specific Gravity, ar»i copy the 
drawing on p. 12. McDougall’s Handwork Science. 
Book IL 

Now let me point out some of the advantages of this 
individual method of teaching. 

1. The child's individuality is recognized, studied, and 
cultivated. 

2. Every child can go at its own pace. No child is 
hindered by having to wait for others; the slow child 
is not hurried beyond his powers, and so does better and 
more lasting work. ^ ^ 

3. The child with a tendency toJ)e^lazy becomes 
interested by bei^ig allowed more choice. * 

4. Work is done by the child, instead of for him ; he 
gains experience by doing, and has the satisfaction of 
accomplishing something by *liis own efforts. , 

‘ 5. There is no breaking off piece of work just when 
it is most interesting, nor continuing it when bored or 
fatigued. 
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6. There^s unity in Jhe teaching, f If a child is absent 
for a w6ek or two he takes up the work on his return 
just where he left off ; he doe^ not lose the thread of his 
subject, as so often happens in clas§ teaching. 

7. The children in each room form a family group; 
the older and more advanced children help the younger 
and weaker ones whenever they art appealed to, 'srithout 
telling th?m too much, or making them too dependent. 
This cultivates a helping spirit in the older pupils, and 
at the same time fixes their own knowledge more firxnly 
in their minds, as all teaching does. 

8. There is no sharp break with the method of study 
in after-school life. 

9. There is no marking time when a child reaches 
Standard VII, no matter how few children there are 
in that standard. 

10. Children being free to work at a subject when 
they feel most inclined are keener, more alert, and 
attack and overcome difficulties much more readily. 

11. A child’s organizing powers are developed by 
having to plan out and complete his monthly programme 
in the given time. 

12. Friendly emulation is aroused; the younger 
children work hard to catch up to the older ones, and 
the older qnes are anxious to keep ahead. 

13. There is closer personal contact between teacher 

and pupil. « ♦ • 

14. There is no difficulty with promotion ; every child 
is promoted as soon as he is ready. 

15. For the last year or so of a child’s school life he 
may be allowed to do a mlnimiftn of work in those sulj- 
jects for which he has little or no aptitude, and then his 
education and trapping can be carried on mainly through 
those subjects in which he is#kcenly interested. 
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This copy of the' time-table will givo a good idea as 
to the subjects taken in classes in the afternoons. 

Four equal divisions, containing in all from iQo to 200 
children, are arranged on an age basis ; 

Division i ages 13 and 14. 

Division 2 ages 12 and 13. 

Division 3 ageS ii and 12. 

Division 4 ages 9, 10, ii. 

There are some exceptions. A child who is physically 
and mentaUy backward is classified accordingly. 

vSUBJECTS, 

As indicated, rambles for Nature study or sketching, or 
lantern lectures on geography or history, are specially 
arranged, and the times entered in the log book under 
“ Science.” A course of hygiene and teiiiperance is 
taken, and experimental work in physical science is 
demonstrated. As the divisions do not correspond to the 
standards, the teacher takes experimental and oral work 
in science and mathematics with small groups, while the 
others work as in a morning. 

Elocution and dramatization are taken in the litera- 
ture and oral reading lessons. The hterature is taught in 
classes, so is scripture. It is in these lessons where the 
personality of the teacherinhis translation of theabthor's 
words and thoughtc and spirit has the greatest effect 
on the imagination and en^otions of the cliildren. The 
literature is taken on the hnes given in my bobk, Litera^ 
ture Teaching in Schools — a Manual of Matter and 
Method (published by E. J. Arnold and Son, Ltd., Leeds) 
It covers eight years 6f a child’s school life^ 

A weekly debate is taken in Division i, the subject anc 
leaders being decided upon by the ch^dren<a W'eek before 
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hand. "Ais prSctiscf the older oiibs in thinking while 
on thdr fe^, and trams them in giving suitable and 
logical. expression to their tj^oughts — an exercise which 
experience of listening to speaker* in other spheres of life 
shows to be ve**y necessary. 

Handwriting includes, writing, figuring, and general 
style. 'This corrects any tendency to slovenly work, 
which may occur when children are more intent upon the 
subject matter under consideration than they are on the 
neatness of the form in which they express it ; though if 
very careless work is brought to be examined under the 
Dalton Plan in a morning, the teacher puts his pen 
through it, and then the exercise has to be re-written. 
This leads the child to see not only that what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well, but that slovenly, dirty, 
or untidy work of any kind is an act ot discourtesy to the 
person to whom it is presented. 

Physical training and music are taken by a specialist 
teacher, and are taught in the age divisions — a much 
better classification for these subjects than that of the 
standards. 

Now I will give a number of questions put and criti- 
cisms offered by visitor's, and append my answers to 
them. 

I. Is not the constant application a strain upon the 
children ? 

We hav^ot?found it so. Children can change their 
subject when they are tired of it. After close study 
or written work a child can go into the art room, or 
into the reading room, whq/:e he can read an inter- 
esting story or a collection of stories, or into tker 
science and handicraft room, and do some experi- 
menting'or nvke a model in Plasticine or cardijoard 
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of something A)out which lio haii beerf reading. 
This relieves any possibility' of a strain. 

2. But what about thejiervc strain upon the teacher ? 

Certainly the teacher is kept hard at work through- 
out the morning session, ^ut he has the manage- 
ment of his subje^'t in his own hands. He can vary 
his corrections of written work with questions on the 
subject matter set for study; he can take r few 
children round the blackboard for sectional instruc- 
tion on some weak point, or he can go among the 
boys and chat with them about their work. These 
variations will be found quite effective. 

3. How do you prevent boys wasting their time while 

waiting to be marked ? 

Each boy who has his w^ork ready to be marked 
writes his name on the blackboard and then goes 
on with further work. The teacher calls out one 
boy at a time in the order of names on the black- 
board. 

4. Do you find children wandering aimlessly about from 

one room to another ? 

No. Most boys stay in a room for an hour or more. 
We encourage them to finish a written answer, map, 
drawing, or composition, when they have, begim it; 
before going on \Vith any other subject. 

5. Are your text-books all suitable? 

They are the best we can get for the time being 
When there is a greater demand for text-book^ 
suitable for young children publishers will responc 
to it. Teachers should examine the newest cata= 
logues and choose for themselves. 
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6. Do you find* any •children slaciling under the new 

arfangefnent ? 

They cannot slack witiii'ut being found out.^ Their 
Work Record Card shows N\1iat they have done in 
each subject, and they can be asked to produce it at 
any time by any tcu-chcr. Then again, by a glance 
af liis own Record Book a teacher can see at once if 
any boy is neglecting his subject, and can call him 
up*for interview. But the tendency is all the other 
way. The difficulty is to get children to give up 
work at recreation time and home time. Many of 
them work at home of their own free will, as no 
home lessons are given. 

7. How do you manage when too many children wish 

to go into a certain room at the same time ? 
Prefefence is given to those who are less advanced 
in the subject, and to those who have only that 
subject to finish in order to complete the month’s 
work. The teacher tells the children that he wants 
six, eight, or ten, as the case may be, to volunteer to 
go to another room for the present ; and a sufficient 
number goes immediately without demur. It is 
good training in self-denial. 

8. Will not oral work suffer under this plan ? 

There is ample opportunity for oral work and for 
speech training in the afternoon class lessons, as will 
be seen from the time-iable ; and in the morning 
session cSnve’fsation is frequent a^ong the children 
themselves, and between teacher and child. 

9. Wliat happens when a child loses his Work Record 

Cardi 

He has to pay a penfty for a new one, and also has to 
take the* trouble to get the teachers to initi^ his 
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work Over agaiil. This means ,that he lose^ time and 
money as well as his card, and so he is very ’careful 
with it. Few have been lost. 

10. Do you find that the style of the written work 
deteriorates ? 

Very little. There is a sp‘ecial lesson in thq after- 
noon given to coH ect any tendency in this direction. 
Moreover, slovenly work done in the i^noming 
session has to be re-written, and so the children 
learn by experience that what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. 

11. Do you intend bringing any of the lower standards 
into this scheme ? 

Possibly Standard III ; but, according to our present 
judgment, not below that, though the methods in 
Standards I and II will, in some subjects, particu- 
larly “ the three R’s," be largely individual. It must 
be remembered that the Dalton Plan is not the 
Montessori System. 

12. Has the freedom allowed had any adverse effect on 
discipline ? 

On the contrary, it is a great aid to discipline ; it 
is a training in responsibility and self-control. 
When children are interested and have plenty to do 
there is no trouble with discipline. 

13. Have you lockers for the boys ? 

No. All have school bdgs, and each 6ne carries his 
own books and writing materials; each teacher 
concerned keeps a check on them. Material for 
art work, handicra|t and experimental science are 
stored in cupboards in the allotted roomsr Boys get 
them as they want them and return them to the 
, proper places when they have do/ie with them. 
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14. How^lo yoi» decl^with a child ^lho has been absent, 
say, for. three morfths ? 

We let him continue at the place where he left off, 
but we lessen the amoifnt 04 work in most subjects 
so as to give him an opportunity to recover the lost 
ground as soon as possible. 

15. How do you deal with a child who is very backward, 
say, in arithmetic, and fairly well up in the other 
subjects? 

He is allotted easier work in that subject. If neces- 
sary, he is given work in it that is a standard lower. 
In fact, the work is made to fit him. We do not 
attempt the impossible task of making him fit the 
work. 

16. How ^oes a boy proceed when he has completed all 
his subjects for the month with one exception, and 
on going to the particular room where that subject 
is taken he finds all the places occupied ? 

Such a boy is allowed to go to the teacher of that 
subject, and tell him his work for the next month is 
being held up because he has not completed that 
subject. The teacher asks someone whose work is 
not so urgent to give way, and that is invariably 
done. 

17. You .allow boys to talk and move about during work 
time. Do you find any toth in the old saying: 
“ Give yien^an inch apd they will take an ell ? " 

The saying is true enough in the case of children who 
have been subjected to the old military discipline. 
Like children whose parents have ruled them with a 
rod ^f iron, and like Army men, when the restrictions 
are removed reaejion sets in, and its violence* iS 
usually^projjortionate to the preceding pressure. It 
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work over agraif. This means i^tiat fie loses time and 
money as well as his card, and so he is' very •careful 
with it. Few have been lost. 

10. Do you find that?' the style of the written work 
deteriorates ? 

Very little. There is a special lesson in tliQ after- 
noon given to corfect any tendency in this direction. 
Moreover, slovenly work done in the ‘ipoming 
session has to be re-written, and so the children 
learn by experience that what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. 

11. Do you intend bringing any of the lower standards 
into this Scheme ? 

Possibly Standard III ; but, according to our present 
judgment, not below that, though the methods in 
Standards I and II will, in some subjeefs, particu- 
larly “ the three R’s," be largely individual. It must 
be remembered that the Dalton Plan is not the 
Montessori System. 

12. Has the freedom allowed had any adverse effect on 
discipline ? 

On the contrary, it is a great aid to discipline ; it 
is a training in responsibility gyid self-contiol. 
When children are interested and have plenty to do 
there is no trouble with discipline. 

13. Have you lockers for the boys ? 

No. All have school bSgs, and ( 5 ne carries his 
own books and writing materials; each teacher 
concerned keeps a check on them. Material for 
art work, handicraft and experimental science are 
stored in cupboards in the allotted roomst Boys get 
them as they want them •and return them to the 
proper places when they have dojie wtth them. 
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14. How too yoit defi^with a child Vlho has bt;en absent, 
say, for. three m.orfths ? 

let him continue at the place where he left off, 
but we lessen the amoffnt o^work in most subjects 
so as to gi^e him an opportunity to recover the lost 
ground as soon as possibh. 

• 

15. Ho\V do you deal with a childr^ho is very backward, 
say, in arithmetic, and fairly well up in the other 
subjects? 

He is allotted easier work in that subject. If neces- 
sary, he is given work in it that is a standard lower. 
In fact, the work is made to fit him. We do not 
attempt the impossible task of making him fit the 
work. 

16. How ^oes a boy proceed when he has completed all 
his subjects for the month with one exception, and 
on going to the particular room where that subject 
is taken he finds all the places occupied ? 

Such a boy is allowed to go to the teacher of that 
subject, and tell him his work for the next month is 
being held up because he has not completed that 
subject. The teacher asks someone whose work is 
not so urgent to give way, and that is invariably 
done. 

17. You fallow boys to talk and move about during work 
time. Do you find any tnuth in the old saying: 
“ Give yier^an inch apd they will take an ell ? ” 
The saying is true enough in the oase of children who 
have been subjected to the old military discipline. 
Like children whose parents have ruled them with a 
rod pf iron, and like army men, when the restrictions 
are removed reaction sets in, and its violence* i 5 
usually»propoitionate to the preceding pressure. It 
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is not true in tAe case of chilcj^n broughf up under 
saner methods. Certainly v^e allow children«to talk 
and move about. They must do that if the^ are to 
help one another. Buf the rule is that all conversa- 
tion must be in whispers, and movement from one 
part of a room to another must Be for a definite 
purpose connected with tile subject. We do not 
find the privilege*abused. 

i8 Is not the Dalton Plan swinging the penduluft too 
far in the opposite direction from that in which the 
teacher did nearly all the work ? 

Not with our arrangement and method. The 
teacher does a good deal in the way of advice, help, 
guidance, and encouragement, only it is done with 
the individual instead of with the mass — a much 
more impressive and effective method. And this is 
in addition to the sectional and class lessons which 
are given on new work, or on special points in the 
subjects set for study. 

19. When do you allow more freedom of choice as regards 
subjects ? 

At present, when a boy has finished his ,work for 
Standard VII, allotments oLmathematics and Eng- 
lish only are given to him, sufficient to occupy six or 
seven days during the month. The remaining time 
is spent on favourite subjects ; the only requirement 
is that a record ol work done shall be kept, and that 
such work shall be examined by^th^’ teachers of 
those subjects! In special cases this plan may be 
adopted for children who have not completed, and 
never will complete, the work of Standard VII. 

5 o.' My fears are that the mspj^ation and enthusiasm 
which passes from teacrier to pupih in ckss teaching 
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will dSappea: uii^ r the Dalton flan. What is your 
view? ’ • • 

It i^true that in some lessons, and particularly with 
some teachers, subtle in1luen^:es pass from teacher 
to children )yhen they are taught in the mass ; but 
scripture, literatur^^ music, and some history 
Jessfitfis are almost the only subjects where that 
happens, and under our scheme these are taken in 
class lessons. I am of opinion that the influence of a 
teacher's conversation *with an individual child on 
any ordinary academic subject is much more potent 
than what is said in a class lesson. Those of us who 
are older often hear sermons or lectures which 
inspire us, and if we arc privileged to talk over 
points with the preacher or lecturer afterwards, the 
effect is much more emphatic and permanent. But 
how rtihny class lessons have children to listen to 
which are boring and useless, and others where they 
are not sufliciently interested to ask a question? 
If we use class teaching and individual work in their 
proper places the best results will follow. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Dalton Plan in England, 1920-?^ 

By Belle Rennie, Hon: Sec. Dalton Association 

In considering a change in educational procedure so 
fundamental as that represented by the Dalton Plan, it is 
interesting to speculate as to the causes which led to its 
acceptance, and the reasons for its immediate and wide- 
spread success. 

Amongst the chief of these should certainly be placed 
the influence which the principles of Dr. ]\Iontessori have 
exercised on all thoughtful teachers, and their gradual 
conversion to the ideals of education so wonderfully 
described by Mr. Edmond Holmes, in his epoch-making 
book, What is and What might he. 

An admirable work has bqpn done in our Infant 
Schools. Teachers now realize that the children who 
emerge, at the age of seven, must make use of their 
developed capabilities, These children are self-reliant, 
self -controlled and self-directive. Tojplac^ them in the 
rigid atmosphere ^of the old type of school was to run 
the risk of deadening their keen and lively interest in 
work for its own sake. 

.There is another, tliough* perhaps a lese obvious 
reason, for the very warm welcome which the Dalton 
170 
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Plan has feceivdd frcljn the teachir^ profession in this 
countrj^ Thfi conviction has grown that initiative, and 
the power of selection, are^the qualities in man to 
which we owe the present state of our evolution. The 
old type of scljfeol affords small opportunity for tlie 
growtli, of these qualities. The Dalton Plan develops 
them : and it is to these qualities ^e must look for our 
progression that path along which the whole creation 
moves. 

I believe, also, that out of the storm and stress of the 
bitter and devastating years of war, has come the belief 
that co-operation, and not competition, is the true law of 
life. It is in the substitution of co-operation for competi- 
tion, as the normal working atmosphere of life in the 
schoolroonf, that the greatest contribution of the Dalton 
Plan to the training of the future citizen is to bo found. 

Everyone who is familiar with a Montessori school, or 
one in which tliese principles are used as a basis for the 
work with the babies, must have seen very often the 
delight of the other children in the progress of a more 
backward child, and their quite spontaneous and frequent 
efforts to aid him in his^lovc'lopmcnt. 

Why should not these delightful traits of sympathy, 
fellowship and service be made room for in the upper 
school ? * • 

The Daltoa Pkiji replies that they can, and should be 
made use of, to the infinite gain of the fchool as a training 
for life. 

Turning to the practiced application of the Plan to our 
schools a^ they exist to-day — often poor in building and^ 
equipment, happil/ rich*in the devotion and enter- 
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prise of those who kaff them — ^it tfe not too much to say 
that the Dalton Plan seems to suit them ail. 

Hundreds of elementary schools are using it, with 
great success, in the tdp class only ; hundreds more have 
found it possible to introduce subject rooms, owing to 
the willingness of the members of their staffs to specialize 
in one or two subjects. In these cases also the results 
have been most encouraging, while to the small rural 
school, with perhaps a hundred children working in one 
room divided by a screen, the Dalton Plan is a godsend. 

One schoolmaster stated, at a recent conference, that 
the Dalton Plan had convinced him that there is no such 
thing as an absolutely dull child, and he described an 
interesting development in his own school, where he had 
instituted an “ adjustment room.” In this room two 
subject masters were always ready to deal with any boys 
who found very special difficulties in one or two subjects. 
It was found that after a few weeks, or months, in 
this room the slow boy gained so much mastery over 
his bad subject that he was no longer held back in work- 
ing his month’s assignment, by a subject which had 
formerly proved too much for him. Another head master 
— also from an elementary school — mentioned that the 
librarian of a neighbouring Public Library asked him 
what had happened,' to account for the fact that 
the library was overrun with boys from h:s school who 
wanted to read every book on history. He allowed the 
master to carry away a number of books, as a loan to the 
school, in order to leave room for the adult readers in the 
. .library. 

A specially valuable devdlopident of the Dalton Plan, 
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which isdeitinedtohaLve a great future in the elementary 
school i^ calleti by Miss tarkhurst the Sub-Dalton Plan. 

It applies to the work of jhildren from seven to ten 
years of age who are as yet too y(fiing to work on a full 
month's assignment. 

The tight way of worl^, for children of this age, is a 
matter to which our teachers have'l^iven much thought. 
The progressive and pioneering among them, have 
done much to encourage the children to continue the 
habit of keen and individual work acquired in the infant 
departments of our schools. Miss Parkhurst's plan 
allows full scope for any scheme of graded work which 
teachers may see fit to employ; but, by the simple 
device of providing group-tables five feet square round 
which twelve children can sit, and apportioning one 
subject to each table, voluntary group work becomes a 
matter of course amongst the children. The tables are 
enamelled in four different colours — blue, green, brown, 
and yellow — and add immensely to the friendliness and 
beauty of the classroom. Another advantage is that they 
leave much more floor space than there is in a similar 
room equipped with duel desks. I would like specially 
to call the attention of local authorities to the fact that 
a classrooiyi furnished in this way, is not only far more 
charming to live in, but also much cheaper to furnish. 

The colourf^ tables cost jfg i8s. and the chairs 4s. qii. 
each, whereas a dual desk cos;s £1 12^. (>d. The cost of 
equipping a room for 48 children with desks is therefore 
while the cost of the tables^and chairs for the same 
number is^nly {jzy. 

In experinjenting wifti the Sub-Dalton Plan, Miss 
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Parkhurst put a ctass of children; of d B grSde of men- 
tality, on this group work at* subject tables,* while a 
second group, of A grade^ intelligence, were allowed to 
work freely in any part of their particular classroom as 
before. When the two groups were seiit together to the 
upper school to work on the fuK Dalton Plan it was found 
that the less intelligent children did better than the 
others, owing to the experience they had gaiiied, in co- 
operative group work. 

Psychologically it cannot be doubted that the Sub- 
Dalton Plan is sound, since it is admitted that the child 
up to about the age of seven is largely individualistic ; 
and it is from that time onwards that the group instinct 
first begins to assert its sway. 

The Dalton Plan has been adopted in a very large 
number of secondary schools for girls, and the number ol 
boys’ schools, though not at first so large, is now rapidly 
increasing. It is plain that the 2,050 visitors whc 
came to Streatham, during the three days that Miss 
Bassett’s school was thrown open to them, did not 
journey there in vain. 

It is the invariable experience of teachers who have 
worked the Plan that the problem of discipline does noi 
arise. I have heard this said repeatedly by teachen 
speaking on their experience of the Dalton Plan in theu 
own schools. . . o 

In a large secondary school for boys, it was found thal 
a compulsory break at eleven o’clock proved very dis- 
turbing, as a boy might be, at that time, deep in th( 
middle of his subject. The head master told the boys 
that he would discontinute the fixed hopr break anc 
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allow theril to take it^when opporti!nity servjsd at any 
time they might choose! In no case did he find that this 
privilege was abused. 

The examination results m alUtypes of schools, with 
which it will be ()ossible shortly to deal more fully, have 
already proved that schools working on the Dalton Plan 
can gi^^‘a better account of themjelves in public exam- 
inationi*than was possible before the Plan was adopted. 

The belief that individual work fosters the growth of 
intelligence in every member of the class, received con- 
firmation in the results of some intelligence tests given 
lately in an L.C.C. School. As many as fifteen children 
in one class in this school, where individual work has 
been in use for some years, showc'd the abnormally high 
intelligcncf quotient of 150, and in all classes the mental 
age of the children was much in advance of the noim for 
their actual ages. 

It is certain that no one, in these days, is willing to 
abide by the verdict of an examination as a final test 
of anyone's ability. The growing use of intelligence 
tests shows how other standards of values are coming 
into their own. At the same time, in the world as at 
present constituted, success in examinations is an 
important step towards success in any chosen career 
Any system which produced a lower percentage of 
successful candidates coul^ hardly, ^ in the nature of 
things, hope to meet with sympathy from practical 
heads of schools. ^ 

I will quote, on this subject, the opinion of one second- 
ary school head mistres? — a Scotswoman of wide ex- 
perience. She told mcp that her girls had improved 
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markedly, in capability, initiativ^Ci and po\^er to take 
responsibility, after a year's work on the »Daltcin Plan, 
She felt that this fact v/ould so materially increase 
their chances of succesft in any careers they might choose, 
that she determined that shoul^Rie examination results 
fail to reach the normal staiidifc, she would not worry 
about it for the first year. 

The issue bore out what I have found in talkyig to 
many teachers — and those of the most experienced and 
sympathetic type — that it is a revelation to them to see 
the amount, and thoroughness, of the work the children 
accomplish. Every girl in this school who had gone in 
for the Matriculation, and School Leaving examinations, 
was successful — a result unique in the annals of the 
school : the number of distinctions was also « unusually 
high. 

About the ex-Dalton scholar as a student it is, of 
course, too soon to speak ; though I do not think that 
anyona^who is familiar with the work in a Dalton school 
can have many doubts. I might, however, quote in this 
connection the remark of a teacher in a London County 
Council evening school, who told, me that she found that 
four of the girls in her French class made very much 
quicker progress than the others and concentrated far 
more successfully. She had not herself had any experi- 
ence of Dalton work, but oi? questioning tjrese girls she 
discovered that they had all come from schools where the 
Plan had been adopted* 

I have also heard University professors say, both 
^publicly and in private, that the Dalton Plan will do 
away pwth the type of student who has to^ spend his or 
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her first year at the"' iiniversity in learning how to 
work. 

The PM is being used in several British Army schools 
where, under the new regulations for education in the 
army, every recruit must spend a certain number of 
hours week. During this time he studies English, 
Arithmetic, and the History of the Regiment. 

It is (fompulsory to pass grade C, but since the intro- 
duction of the Dalton Plan, A and B passes had been far 
more numerous than before, in the school I visited; 
and the men were extremely keen. 

I cannot attempt to enumerate the countries in which 
Dalton schools now exist ; but, as typical, I may mention 
that thirty schools in Nankin have, during the past year, 
adopted th? Plan. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
path of progress which Professor Nunn in his intro- 
duction to this book tells us the Dalton Plan offers to 
all who have the gifts of intelligence, devotion, and 
enterprise," has now become a wide and well-trodden 
highway. While it is a matter for rejoicing that the 
people of all countries have profited by Miss Parkhurst's 
pioneering work, it cannot but be a source of pride to us 
in England that such a large proportion of these pilgrims 
should be those of our blood and race. 




Appendix i 

SAMPLE ASSIGNMENTS IN USE IN 
BRITISH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


FOUR ASSIGNMENTS 
FROM AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
WHERE THE TEACHERS SPECIALIZE 

HISTORY. Contract 3. 

First Assignni^nt Standard VII 

ist Period 

The British Empire is one “ on which the sun never sets.” 
It comprises vast self-governing colonies, like Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South AOaca; great dependencies like India, 
large protectorates like Egypt, and wide-spreading possessions 
like Uganda and Nigeria. How was this great Empire built 
up? To answer this question fully and well will be our history 
for the present year. I am sure you will be more than interested 
to read stories of daring adventure showing the dogged spirit 
of discoverers and colonists to bear want and overcome diffi- 
culty ; a strqng sense of right and justice on the part of the 
British race, all of which, coupled with deeds of valour, glorious 
victories on land and sea, and brilliant statesmanship at home, 
have combined fo m«ike this Eiflpire what it is to-day. The 
little Mother-country of England contains orily 50,222 square 
miles, and yet the British Empire to-day consists of nearly 
14,000,000 square miles of territory. The existence of Greater 
Britain as a State depends upon her maintaining the control of 
the seas, and it therefore follows that our history musfr begin at* 
that period wher^ there was ^eat rivalry between Englan#Snd 
Other nations for the discovery of sea-routes to new lands. , 
1790 
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, ( 

'I'll is vre^k I am asking you to rea<Jr 
“ I’he Story of Christopher Coliimbus,” “Piers Plowman,” 
Book 3, pp. 54*6 i, “Christopher Columbus, and the first 
Voyage to America,” “ Three ^famous Voyages,” pp. 5-8. 

This will count for two units of work. Answer the questions 
below, and these will count for three units.^ 

Questions : 

1. Make a sketch mjip showing the known world, before the 

voyage of Columbus. 

2. Give an account of the early life of Columbus.' c 

3. Who discovered the Cape of Good Hope? 

4. How did it get its name ? 

Show all your work to me before you mark it upon your cards, 
and do this with all the written work. 

2nd Period 

We shall continue this week the story of Christopher 
Columbus and the first voyage to America. “ Three famous 
Voyages,” pp. 8-24. ^ 

The reading will count for two units of work, and the ques- 
tions for three units. 

Qui’stions: 

1. Draw a map to show the course Columbus took on his 

voyage to America. 

2. Write a short story of the voyage of Columbus to America. 

3rd Period 

The Tudor period is called “the Age of Discovery,” and all 
the sovereigns of this period showed their interest in the new 
lands. It was the beginning of our great Empire. * 

Aead: “Trade and 'Discovery,” “Columbus and Cabot,” 
“ Self Help History,” pp^ 30-34. 

This is one unit of work; the questions ‘given below will count 
for four units. ' 

Questions: . 

I. Why is the Tudor period called the Age of Discovery? 

‘ 2. Name the two countries most anxious to discover a sea- 
X route to India. • t 

3. Say how they set about the task. 
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4. Why ifirere tbe n(;'v sea-routes nec&sary? * 

5. What do you knovv^^qf the Cabots and their fanibus voyages? , 

4th Period 

We are going to read the stBry of^how the Portuguese were 
tlie first to double the Cape of Good Hope and discovered a 
sea-route to India. 

Thejfeading will be three units of work, and the questions will 
make up the other two units. 

Read^ “Vasco da Gama and the first voyage to India round 
\he Cape of Good Hope,” “ Three famous Voyages,” pp. 

25-47- 

Questions : 

1. Draw a map illustrating Vasco da Gama’s voyage to India. 

2. Give the names of the three vessels and their commanders. 

3. Who was Da vane? Why were his services valuable to 

Da Gama ? 

EI^GLISH LITERATURE. Contract i. 

First Assignment Standard V 

ist Period 

This month’s job will be to make a .study of the Ballad. 

A Ballad is a simple spirited poem which tells graphically 
some well-known incident. 

Repeat to yourself the nursery rhyme : 

“ Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 

And a merry old soul was he.” 

Count the number of syllables in each line, and the number 
of accent^. ^Vhcn you read the three Ballads we have chosen 
you will find they were written ii\ this old metre — it is the 
popular ballad metre. 

“The Refenge^ (A Ballad of the Fleet), Tennyson (Boys’ 
Book of Poetry, III). • 

Before yon read the poem take from the shelf in the history 
room “Scenes from Tudor Times.” You will find on 
pag;? 130 a most intefestingliccount of the last fight ojthe 
Revenge by Sir WaJ^er ^Ja^eigh, who was alive ^en tHb 
events 4 ook place and had first-hand informatiorfr Tenny- 
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son based his poem on this account: Re? d Rale'gh’s story 
carefully. When you read the poem you will be pleased 
to find how cleverly the poet has turned tfie story into 
verse. (This is one unit of ^vork.) 

JVo/€ : Whenever you read a poem : 

1. Read it straight through. Get a general idei of the thoughts 

it contains, and enter into the rhythm or beat of the verse. 
Do not stop over words you do not understand. , 

2. Now go over the poem^'again. Do not pass over any word 

or passage you do not understand. Your dictionary .will 
help you a good deal. Above all, about the difficulty, 
try to get at the idea which lies behind the words. Write 
down a list of the words you have had to look up and 
learn them. 

3. Now read the poem straight through again. You will enjoy 

it more on account of the clearer understanding with which 
you will be able to read it. 

4. Read the poem in the way suggested. Find the Azores on 

your map (off the coast of America). If you find any 
difficulty you cannot solve ask about it. (This is two units 
of work.) 

5. Imagine you were one of the crew of the Revenue. Write an 

account of the fight. (This is two units of work.) 

Hand in your book when you have completed the composi- 
tion. 

and Period 

“The Defence of Lucknow,” Tennyson (Boys’ Book of 
Poetry, III). 

1. Take from the history room Warner’s “Survey of British 

History.” Read the account of the Indian Mutiny, pp. 
222-225. You will theh understand how the men, women, 
and children became shut up in Lucknow. ^.Notice who 
the leader of the ^defence was, and who led the relieving 
force, (One unit of work.) 

2. Read the poem in the way suggested last week. » (Two units 

of work.) 

^ \yrite down any lines which you think specially striking. If 
yc’^l can, add a note saying why ycu think them fine. (One 
unitX>f work.) 
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4 Can yom see in which the poet maly^s the story 

vivjd? K so, say wkat they are, and illustrate with lines 
from the poem. (One unit ot work.) 

Hand’ in your book when yo# have completed this poem. 

3r(l Period 

“The Last of the Eurydice,'' J. N. Paton (Boys’ Book of 
Po^tsy, II). 

1. Read Ihe poem in the way suggested. Note the metre. 

2. FcMloV on a map the homeward course of the ship from the 

Indian Sea. Find all places mentioned on the map. 

.3. Notice how the poem falls naturally into the following 
sections : 

Verses 1-2. Introduction. 

„ 3-5. The journey home. 

„ 6-8. 'Phe coming of the storm. 

Verse 9. 'Phe wreck. 

A poem which tells a story always follov^s some such definite 
plan. 

4. Write an account of the breaking of the storm. (Imagine you 
are Fletcher.) ( Phis will count as five units of work.) 

4th Period 

Commit to memory “ The I.ASt of the Eurydice.” Report to 
me when you know it. (Four units of work.) 

Note what was said about the sections into which a “story 
poem ” can be divided . Treat “ 'Phe Revenge ” in the same 
way as I did the “ Eurydice.” Write the divisions in your 
book. (One unit of work.) 

Hand irf your book when you have finished. 

** •ARITHMETIC. Contract i. 

Jurs^ Assignment • Standard V* 

ist Period 

• 

This month you will spend chiefly in revision of Standard IV 
work. Revision simply meafis doing some work that you ha*^e 
already done once, over again, to make sure you not 
forgotten it. 
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Let us see what you already know/ Yod kno#something 
about Fractions and Simpje Decimtils. You a'so know the 
Long Rules. By Long Rules we mean long multiplication and 
long division, that is, multiplration and division b'y bigger 
numbers than 12 without Rising factors. 

For the first week’s work, then, you wiU revise the Long 
Rules. In MacDougall's “Suggestive Arithmetic,” Book 5, you 
will find examples of multiplication and division worked* for you 
on page 2. Study these carefully, and ask me about anything 
you don’t understand. Then work at least three suhis out of 
each of the exercises A and B. That will count for two days’ 
work. Then work Exercise 5 in the “New Sovereign Arithmetic,” 
Book 5, either X or Y. That will be three units of work. 

As soon as you have finished an exercise bring it out to be 
corrected. 


2nd Period 

The second week’s work will still be revision of Long Rules, 
but this time you will multiply and divide sumi) of money, 
weights, and measures, etc. 

In MacDougall’s “Suggestive Arithmetic,” Book 5 (in future 
we will call them just “ suggestive ”), you will find several 
examples worked for you on pages 4 and 6. Read these care- 
fully and then work one sum of each kind out of the exercises. 
You should then be able to turn to page 1 1 and work either 
A, B, or C. If you prefer it, work either X or Y of Exercise 25 
in the “ New Sovereign,” page 7. 

3rd Period 

There are some shqrt .ways of multiplying and dividing by 
certain numbers. You will find some of them mentioned on 
page II of “Elementary VVoiKshop Arithmetic.” Pay par-' 
ticular attention to rrAiltiplying and dividing by 25 and 125. In 
some of these you will have to use your knowledge of Decimals. 

For the first two days, make up some easy examples of your 
own in the short multiplication acd division by y and 125. 
You can test your answers by the long method, for the next 
threeSi^vs’ work read what it says jfbout Measures of Numbers 
in “New Sovereign,” Book 5, and work X or Y of Exercise 27. 
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,4th Period 

For this foiyth week’s Vork yoij will learn what it says on 
page 9 of “New Sovereign,” Book 5, about Multiples of Numbers. 

There tire two ways of finding^he L.C.M. I think the second 
way (by factors) is the easier, for what^ou want. You will find 
this work useful whc n you come to do Addition and Subtraction 
of Vulgar Fractions. 

Learnkig the meaning of the terms, and understanding the 
examples given, counts for two units of work. 

^ kScercise 28 (either X or Y) is one unit of work. 

Exercise 29 (either X or Y) is two units of work. 


NATURE, SCIENCE, AND DRAWING. Contract 2. 

First Assignment Standard VI 

I St Period 

1. The first subject for study is the working of soil. You have 

seen m?n digging, hoeing, raking, and weeding gardens 
and allotments, but do you know why they do it? You 
will be able to gather some useful information from “The 
Vegetable Garden,” chap. v. This is one unit of work. 
When you have read the chapter write down the reasons 
for trenching heavy soil. (This is two units of work.) 

2. Construct a scale i in. to i ft. and draw the front of the cup- 

board to that scale. (This is two units of work.) 

3. Draw the objects set up for you. (One unit of work.) 

2nd Period 

I. Last week you learned the value of working soil, and how' it 
enabled plants to get at their foo*d. * This week we shall 
find out vijiat tl^t food cojisists of. Read the paragraph 
on Plant Foods, page 36 in “The Vq^etable Garden,” as 
far as “ cheapness of them ” on page 43. 

Answer questions 14 and 1 5 on page 49. (This will count for 
two units of work.) , 

a. Construes a scale i\ in. to* i ft. and dtgw the blackboard to 
scale. (This is two uni*s oPiWOrk.) 

3. Prftw the ob^cts set up. (This is one unit of work.] 
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3rd Period ^ 

1. This week we continue, the study of Plant,. Fooct^. You 

must gather what you can from page 43 about Fertilizers. 
Read to the end of the chapter. ('Phis is one unifof work.) 
Answer question id on page 49. ('Phis will count foi 
one unit of work.) t 

2. Construct a scale 2 in. to i ft. tp read 4 foot and showing 

inches. Draw to that scale the top of your desk. /(This is 
two units of work.; 

3. Select an object at home, study it carefully and drajv if from 

memory at school. 

4th Period 

1. This week I want you to learn all you can about farmyard 

manure. You must read pages 40-43. (One unit of work.) 
Answer the following questions in your books: 

What are the chief plant foods and what effect each has on 
plants? (This is one unit of work.) 

2. Take a scale of i in. to i yard and draw a plan of the room. 

('Phis is two units of work.) 

3. Draw the objects set up for you. (This is one unit of work.) 


ASSIGNMENTS 

FROM SEVERAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
WHERE THE TEACHERS SPECIALIZE 

CoHfraci I! 1922 ‘ HISTORY Class 11 

ist SVeek 

Our last contract closed with a study of Town Life in early 
Tudor days; we shall now note the changes that are seen by 
the end of the period. Stqdy “Town Life in Queen Elizabeth’s 
f Days,” chap. vii. In your notebook set out a clear statement 
of t^:^, changes, and account.»for t/aem. Come to me for extra 
reading. 
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2nd Week * 

We ^hall flow begin ‘a study of the changes in religion 
and how they affected the people. Study chap, iii, “ The 
Dissolution of the Monasteri#s.” Learn the answers to these 
questions: . • 

What good work had monasteries done during the warlike 
Middle Ages? 

WhJ were they no longer so great) ' needed? 

Why did Henry VIII want to get fid of them? 

1 V)w“did he set aljout it? What happened to priors, monks, 
building land, other treasures, books, plate, carved oak? 

What did the poor think about it ? 

3rd Week 

Let us now consider the changes in the parish churches 
from chap. iv. Find out and jot down the condition of the 
Church and its services (a) before the Reformation, and (l>) 
after the Reformation. 

Notice fhat now the King was Head of the Church, fresh 
changes came with every new sovereign. Place a record of 
the changes under the name of each sovereign in who.se reign 
they took place. 

4th Week 

This week I want you to read all you can about Wolsey. 
Begin with “Builders of History,” Book III. He is an ex- 
ample of a great churchman in the days before the Reformation, 
when churchmen took also high positions in the State. Other 
books about Wolsey will be placed on the table. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Last month’s coytract gavot us a study of Highlands. This 
month we will consider the Lowland coiyitries of Holland and 
Belgium. Read in Palmer's “Europe," p. 92, the chapter on 
an ocean conquest, to see what a fight the Dutch had to win 
and secure their land from the, sea. Study from the next 
chapter the appearance of this flat land and the work of 4he^ 
D'itch upon it. Learn points ^f interest about the to^ from 
pp. 88, 89 arfd all ^here is about Holland in text hook. 
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2nd Week , 

This week I want you to read as fhany descriptive extracts 
about Holland as you can, then depict in words : 

“A Dutch Scene” as confrposition in Geography. 

Notebooks. The books*available,wilI be indicated on board. 

3rd WeeV 

I should like every girl |o read chap, vii in the little green book 
“Europe and Britain and also to study Belgium fron\,Palmer, 
pp. 103108, and from Townley, as well as from text b 5 oK. 

Jot down the reasons for her being such a prosperous little 
country. Read all you can about Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Namur, Liege, Mons. 

4th Week 

This week we will take some practical map work. Trace the 
outlines of Scandinavia, the Netherlands, France, and Switzer- 
land, separately; paste the tracings on cardboard at.d cut out. 
All maps of countries should be on the same scale so that you 
can fit them together. This will help you to visualize their 
shape and their relation to one another. Still continue to read 
stories and extracts about the western countries of Europe, 


Groups GEOGRAPHY Standard IV 

I8t Month 

I. Position of England in world. (Old lesson.) 

Study chap, i, Lay’s “British Isles.” 

Questions: 

1. Why is it cooler iri England than in Africa? 

2. Why are there fishing towr\s on the e^st coi^st of British 

Isles? , 

3. Why has Britain become the greatest naval power in the 

world? 

II. ^Oral Lesson. Making 6f weather chart. 

*Questi^‘^ Trace outline map ot England; shade places where 
wheat is grown. 
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III. Stu(fj’ chaj. ii, 12-15, ''' “ Human Geography.” 

Oral J^esson. Or(?hard lands. 

1. On outline map shade in parts where fruit is grown. 

2. Show what the fruit (#rmcrs’ work is from spring to 

autumn. , • 

3. Explain wily fruit is grown so plentifully in Kent. 

. and Month 

I. Oral Lesson. Making of weallftir chart. (For those who 
^ bhve completed previous syllabus.) 

Questions : 

1. Draw a map of south east England and pul in the high 

ground and the orchard lands. 

2. Copy the diagrams showing the positions of Canterbury 

and Maidstone. 

II. Study chap, iii, pp. 22, 26, “ Pennine Moorlands.” 

I. Describe a journey from the valleys up to the Pennine 
moorlands. 

III. Study chap, iii, pp. 26-29, “Pennine Moorlands.” 

I. Draw a map of the Pennine moorlands, showing and 
naming gaps, and mark in the railways. 

IV. Test. 

3rd Month 

Oral Lesson List. 

1. The course of a river : its uses. 

2. Contour lines ; how they are made from model. 

3. Interpretation of contour lines or how to understand what 

a country lookj like by looking at contour lines 
(mountains, valleys, etc.). 

Private, Study. 

1 . Study chap, iv, pp. 30-33. . . 

Make notes on following Questions ; 

1. Why mus# a marker town be in a good position for 

trade? Say what you think a^ood position means. 

2. Explain the position of York. Show why the Romans 

uhd Normans chose it as a town and built a castle there. 
Name the rivenfflowing through it. 

3. What kind of things would you expect to find on sate ilt 

Y^rk? * 

4. Draw diagram showing position of York. 
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II. Study pp. 23-38. Answer the same ^‘jestions oif’ Carlisle 

and Lancaster as were (isked abdut York. < 

Note why counties were divided into shires and what 
marked the divisions. 

III. Study pp. 41-44. Make notes on woollen nranufacture: (a) 

at home {b) in factories. Use Encyclopaedia, pp. 26, 262, 
359 . 750 - 


4th Month 

I. Drawing of sections from contour map. 

Study pp. 43-46 and make notes on the manufacture of 
cotton goods from the growing of cotton to the finishing 
of the cloth. 

II. Short oral lesson on “Docks.” Study pp. 47-51. 

Why is it necessary to have harbours — what kind of 
things do ships carry to and from England? 

Why is water transport cheaper than land ? 

Describe or draw two kinds of harbours. 

What part of a river is called the estuary? 

What is a “ Dry Dock what kind of work is done there? 

III. Study pp. 51-58. 

1. Why is the Humber estuary very suitable for a port? 
What is the port there and what trade does it do? 

2. Why is the estuary of the Mersey a good place for a cotton 

port? « 

On what part of the river is Liverpool? 

3. Why was Liverpool unimportant until recently, and why 

has it now become second in importance? 

4. What is meant by cXp6rts and imports? 

5. Which is the biggest cotton ^piarket? ^yhy w^s the Man- 

chester Ship Canal cut?. * 

IV. 

1, Why is Newcastle an important town? 

(a) Note position at itRportan^^ cro.ss roads. 

Note estuary. 

(Sj^Note work done. , 

2. Where does food for factory towns come from ? 
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3. Maketiotesftn fishing — say where each kind found : (a) 

those ^aught with a drift net {b) those cauglit with hook. 

4. What are fishing smacks and trawlers ? 

5. Copy fig. 19, p. 58, showing Dogger Bank, Yarmouth 

Roads, and Fishing towns 

ENGLISH (Age 10 years) 

3rd Week 

Composition. 

A Description. If it is well done I shall be able to picture 
it in my mind, seeing every little detail — just as you were able 
to do in the sentences of last week’s language lesson. 

Now, of course, it is impossible to give me something you 
don’t possess. So it is absolutely necessary that you should 
have a clear picture before you write a word. 

Choose your subject, then forget everything else, close your 
eyes, and let the picture form into shape. Do not stop at the 
first flash, blit stay till you have every detail, just as though you 
were on the spot really looking. 

Choose your subject from the following; 

1. De.scribe the scene on a busy railway station. 

2. Describe a house on fire. 

3. (For A and B only.) Describe any particular place on 

an autumn morning. 

Language. 

The lesson this week needs careful thought. 
ist Day. Study the sentences given on pp. 39-40 (Lesson 18). 
Think over the words given in black type. They show you 
something very useful to you in your composition. By 
changing a word a little, we may give it another use. In 
the wor^s given you, not^e the change made. With these 
words notice tfbw we can compare things. 

You are to stop at the line on p. 41, tftid do the exercise on 
P. 41 * • 

2nd Day. Study the rest of the^ lesson. There is something 
very important to learn here. Find out what it is and le^rr 
before Thursday, wlien i shall ask you about .ik Dt 
Exercise* V 11 . 
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Reading. , 

Chaps. 6, 7, 8. 

Read through the question.s, to remind yourself first. Make 
a list of all the words you do nqt know the meaning of. Try 
to find out by the way it it used in the book or by asking. 

ENGLISH 

Class IV. 4 (Average age 10 years) 

4th Week 

CoMrosinoN. 

A Description. 

Turn to p. 50, New English Books. Read through the 
whole of Lesson 22, picturing each little description. 

Now think about your subject for the week. Close your eyes 
and picture it. Arrange your time so that you do this just 
before you have an opportunity of actually studying it. Compare 
your mind picture with the real one. See where your thoughts 
were clear, and study the hazy ideas carefully to gei those clear 
too. Every little detail must appear in your description. 

Do not forget that you cannot describe well without good, 
fitting adjectives. Lesson 9 will give you illustrations of this. 

Subjects: 

{a) Describe someone whom you know well. 
ip) Describe the picture of the Red Indian Chiefs round 
their camp fire. 

Language. 

Joining words. Lesson 19. 

After this lesson you will be privileged to use "and ” and 
" but ” in joining sentences. In most cases you have used these 
words, especially " and,'’ badly and repeatedly. 

Study the sentences on p. 43. « Find out yhen Vand” is the 
best word for joining. ^Find out why. You will now be able to 
make use of it in a similar way in your compositions. Study 
the use of “ but ” as a joining word. It is only the best word 
for joining when used in this^way. ^ 

You may complete the sentences on the next fikge using 
and ’<i<jr "but ” correctly. Write them in your private note- 
books.^^ 
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Third d£^'s laifjguago will be a test on the woijc you have 
studied during^ the month# 

Reading, 

Finish “The Cuckoo Clock. 

Answer the questions (oi? paper). 


Div, I {ay ExNGLISH Contract 1 

Assignment 2 (age 13) 

This week we shall continue with Sentence Structure (see 
lesson 5). 

The model paragraph given illustrates the use of two classes 
of verbs. What arc they? What is their effect? 

Notice further that action denoted by a Transitive Verb can 
be expressed in two ways. These two forms of the Transitive 
Verb secure variety in structure. 

Examine the paragraph carefully, and analyse its build. 
Then write Bie answer to Exercise I, p. 42. 

The Essay which you prepared in the rough last week must 
come in this week in its finished state. 

Additional Work for Keen People. 

Change the following sentences from loose to periodic, and 
state the difference in emphasis: 

1. The child pocketed the money and tucked the bread 

under his thin little arm, and trudged out of the shop. 

2. Just then she covered her face wnth her hands, for she 

could not bear to watch the ascent. 

3. He waited, standing in a bright spot, surrounded by 

ghttering windows filled with bright colours. 

4. It had been snowing in a leNufely way all the long 

dreamy day, so that ll^ roofs and window-sills of the 
tiny scattered cottages in the little village on the 
mountain were piled high with Aick white covers of 
spotless snow. 


AssfbNMEiA- 3 

You should enjoy the stmly set for this week, its title sjt’^ests 
pleasure. Extfact all the beauty that lurks in the Example 
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before you /n Lesson 6, and feel the *^o\ver of tlL* figures of 
speech illustrated. ^ * , » 

R. L. Stevenson was a master of the art of hitting upon the 
most striking comparison. In^<.vour reading, especiafly of his 
works, be always on the l6ok-out fqr illustrations. 

Answer Exercise I, p. 46, writing one thoug^lt about each idea. 
State in each case whether you hav^ used Metaphor or Simile. 

Essay. Stevenson says ^we get entertainment prett J much in 
proportion as we give. And this is one reason why the world 
is dull to dull persons. Illustrate this thought. Secf’“An 
Inland Voyage.” 


Class III ARITHM ETIC Contract 2 

1st Week 

(Age 10 and ii years) 

istDay. I. 3 Jo 67_><^653 
3285 - 2999 

2. ;^62 i8^. iii^. + ;^9 7 ^. 6</. + ;^i32 i6j. 9</.+ 

3. Cricket caps are is. each. How much must be paid for 

the caps of 19 cricket teams of eleven men each? 

4. What is the value of 138,715 halfpence? 

3rd Day. Book I. Ex. 51. 2, 4, 6. 

4th Day. „ I. Ex. 51. 8, 10, 12, 14. 

5th Day. „ I. Ex. 52. 7, 9, 13. , 

2nd Week 

1st Day. I. A man had ;^i38 i6j. lo^f. in the Bank’. He with- 
drew ;^84 13^.*’ iW. and paid in ;^25 los. 6d. Find 
how much remained, t 
*• i£‘396 oj. iU)xS7' 

3. (4.4 in. X 1.8 in. - 7 in.) x 10. 

4. When a man has spent 8 times ;£i 3s. 5!., fcow much will 

be left out of ^14? ^ 

3rll Day. Book I. Ex. 56. 5, 6. 

4th „ I. Ex. 56. 3, 4I 

5th Day. „ II. E-x. 15. 7, 8, 9. 
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Week 

ist Day. Bflok I.»P. 8o. Revision Tests. Set A. 

3rd Day. I. Ex. 57. 5, 6, 7, 8. 

4th Day. „ II. Ex. 18. 10, 9, St 

5th Day. „ II. Ex. 18. 11,113, 15. 

4th Week 

I St Day. Bopk I. P. 80. Revision Tests- P 

3rd Day. „ II. Ex. 96. i, 3, 5, 7, 9. 

4th Day^ •*„ I. Ex. 62. 2, 4, 6. 

5th Day. „ II. Ex. 98. 2, 4, 6. 

Class II 4 ASSIGNMENTS Can/rac^/ II 

(Girls aged ii and 12 years) 

I. Arithmetic Assignment 

1. What do you understand by the Metric System? 

2. Write the prefixes which denote 100 times, iV» 

times, and 

3. What is tne Metric unit of (i) capacity, (2) weight, (3) 

coinage, (4) length? 

4. What is the English equivalent of (i) a litre, (2) a kilo- 

gramme, (3) a metre? 

Work Loney, page 70. Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

» >» Ji » II 9» 

II II »i II II *3i ^ 4 i ^5i 

II. 

What is a multiple of a given number? 

What do you understand Uy “a common multiple of two or 
more numbers”? 

What is the, least Common Multiple of such numbers? 

What is a prime number? • • 

How do you find the L.C.M. of two prime numbers? 

Give the L.C.^. of*4 and 5, % and 9, i and 7, 14 and 15, 
19 and 3, 16 and 7, 24 and 13. • 

Break up the following numbers into their prime factors: 
18, 104, js, 26, 32, 96, 54, 

What is the L. CM. of 4 and 6, 9 and 6, 2 and 9, 8 and 12, 
21 ana 9, 35 and 15, 21 and 49, 24 and 35? 

Work Loney, page 22. No^ i, 5 , 3, 4, 

II I# II 5 i ^i 7 i ^i 9 i 


II 
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III. 

What do you understand by (;) a proper, fraction, (2) an 
improper fraction, (3) a mixed number? 

Work Loney, page 27. Nqs. 4-9. 


a 



27. 


15-20. 

») 

n 

>* 

29. 


1-8. 


n 

ti 

30- 


4-8. 


n 


3 C‘- 


9-12, 

IV. 

Work L 

oney, page 31. 

Nos. 

12-16. 

M 

») 

}> 

31- 


21-25. 

)) 


>» 

32- 

11 

15-22. 

n 

)) 

}> 

33 - 

)) 

1923. 

a 

a 

>1 

33 - 


41 - 44 - 


ASSIGNMENTS 

FROM ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WORKING 
ON THE DALTON PLAN WITHOUT 
SPECIALIZATION 

One teacher assigns the work to be clone by 
her own class in all subjects 

A 

Ste Contract Assignment Charts folding plate 
B 

Cdrr^ctions to be done first 
ARITHMETIC. Longman, ^p. 29 and 30. 

ENCiLISH. Lay, Exercises 30, 36. Write from memory 
“ Winter,” 

Write your impressions of Westminster Abbey. 

LITERATURE, Read two more “Parables from Nature” 
Stories. Write titles in liieraljre books of all the Parables 
and poems you know. 



Assiaaw , nDithout bptfialwzation 

subjects 


LITKRATURE. 


i • rci<Hi 
Revtie. { RacJ 
^ • I Sped 
TMs. Pra«;ticd 
* Study. Propoi 
Genet al Tetm 


Debate. GuLCiuides • 
^aay Washington Conference. 
Reply to following : 

Office bq^, smart, good hand* 
writing, accurate figures. 
Apply, stating full particu- 
lars, to C. Kent and Co , 


•* Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s *' 
(Read Imll) 

“ Nature and the Poet." 

Wordsworth. 

(Summari?e.) 

“Twelfth Night." 

Continue and Scene, ten 
lines. 


lars, to C. Kent and Co , Continue and Sc 
4 High St., Boston. lines. 

H^riie a few lines to illustrate Select Prose Extract, 
all punctuation marks you 
know. * 


I Practical. Me Dtbate Children and Ciiieai.i 
I to stiuw : Shows 

Eaay Story of I reland 

Reiite < o Telegraut enquiring for watch 

... , [ “' left behind at holiday board- 

ing house 

.speed ijfii. St Describe the most .striking ad 
(•eneraT rests. vertisement you have seen j 
A fiai) se a poem i 


Study. Metric 
Speed yst, St 
GeneraT Tests. 


■‘Fillli Form .nl St, Dominic’s" 
(Uead lu end). 

“ Realm ol Fancy." Keat.s. 
Short note.s and favourite 
lines. 

"Twelfth Ni^ht." 

Scene continued. 

Memorize Prose Extract. 


27 Memorhe. Wi Dti^ate I..C.C. Fconoiny 
Es\ay The “Quest" 

Revise, -j Bring fifake a list of chief points you 
would expect from a boy or 
o/wrr;/. Exchai g^rl seeking situation in your 

speed Test M office. 

General Tests The Uses of the Telephone 
Three Nouns from Verbs 
I’hree Verlis from Adjectives 
Three Ai^jcctives from Adverbs i 


“ Fifth Foim .Ti S’, Dominic's’ 
(Short argument of Story). 
Ode to Autumn." Keats. 
(Paraphrase any twelve 
lines.) 

“Twelfth Night." 

(Fully describe two charac- 
ters ) 

Select Historical Poem 


’cb. 3 Practical. Dr; 

« water, 

Ceiling, 

Floor. 

IDF. 
Study. Stocks 
^eed 7>4f. Sti 
Geuernl Tests 


Debate. Duine>.lic Centres 
Essay. London Sales 
Make out handbill for enttrtaen- 
ment in aid of Local Chanty 
“ M yself " A ^scription 
9 ive examples of; 

Direct and Indirect Speech. 
Active and Passive Voice. • 
Direct and Indirect Object, 


" Fifth Form at St. Dominic's." 
Characters, 

Scenes, > Notes. 

Setting. ) 

Make lists, with authors, of 
poems on 

Birds. 

Flowers, 

Seasons, 

Love 

Memorize Historical Poem. 


.iENl). 
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GEOGRAPI|Y. Liy’s “ flurope,” chaps. 3 and 4 
Questions , * 

1. Draw a sketch map of the Englfsh Cliannel with the help 

ofithe book; then without the hook, put in the chief 
ports (both 'French and English) and ocean routes. 

2. Giving about five lines to each, tell what you know of the 

following: Landes, ^cine and its basin, Paris, Riviera, 
Marseilles. 

3. What is the importance of {d) Toulln, {b) Canal du Midi, 

ir).Lille? 

4. Wnat are the most importajit products of France ? 

HISTORY. “The New Liberty,” pp. 32-51. 

Questions'. 

1. As concisely as possible give the character of Henry VI 11 . 

2. What do you know of {a) the Battle of the Spurs, (b) the 

Battle of Flodden Field? 

Give the causes, results, and dates in both cases. 

3. Describe^he character of Thomas Wolsey; give the chief 

events in his life. 

4. Explain fully why Luther has been given such a high place 

in the world’s history. 


PAPER L 

GEOGRAPHY. “Russia,” MacKinder, 266-274. 

Lay, 91-103. 

luestions : 

1. Prepareiio3-io4, Lay. 

2. Sketch map on p. 98, Lay. 
teference Book: Herbertson, 63^66. 

INGLISH. 

1. Prepare a i^eech. 

2. Write a letter to a miser pointing out the absurdity of 

his liffe. Be courteou^and colivincing. 

3. Spelling. L. March 68-7^. • 

4. Study “ Th^ Merchant of Venice.” 
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HIS^'ORY. “OlivCT Cromwell ” (John DiinkwaJ^r). 

Piers Plowman. 92-101. 

Qtiesfions'. 

1. Had you been alive in the Civil War on what/?ide would 

you have been, and wKy ? 

2. Your opinion of Wentworth: what makes you hold that 

opinion ? 

3. State briefly what led to the Civil War. 

4a. What do you know of the Ironsides ? 

What was the Self Denying Ordinance? Why was it 
necessary? 



Appendix II 


SAMPJ.E ASSIGNMENTS IN USE IN 
THE COUNTY SECONCARY SCHOOL 
STREATHAM 

nSTORY SYLLABUS IX 
Form IV 

^GED 14 YEARS. 

Subjects for Study: 

The Commonwealth, 1649-1660. 

1. The different attempts to rule England after 1649. 

2. The R)reign Policy of Cromwell. 

3. Failure of the Puritan Rule under Richard Cromwell. 

Events leading to the return of the King. 

I, AttkmpA to Rule England. 

1. Notice King and House of Lords abolished. A Council 

of State established. What really was the power behind 
this? 

2. Study how Cromwell tried to rule with Parliament. 

Why did the rule of the Saints’ (Barebones) Parlia- 
ment fail? 

3. Army now plan Instrument of Government, 1653. 

Make notes on its terms. Notice how Cromwell still 
attempts to ruk* with Parliament. Failure— because 
that body refuses to govern, but disciusses instead. 

4. Government now falls back to the Army. Note the 

powers of the Major-Generj\Js ^ Why were they hated? 

5. Last of Cromwell’s Parliaments. 

Study th^ document Humble Petition and Advice, 
What addition was made to the Government? 

Notice Cromwell’s work in Scotlana and Ireland to crush 
the Royalifts. 

Exercise^ How far did Cj;om well carry out in his government 
the principles for whi^'h Parliament had fought in dxe 
Civil War? 

199 
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2. Cromwell’s Foreign Policy. 

1. Study the ideas underlying Cromwell’s , relations with 

foreign countries. Note his attitude to France, Spain, 
and Holland. Make^ an estimate of his* prestige 
amongst foreigrK-powers. 

2. Notice the use of the Fleef in (i) cr.pture of Jamaica, 

1655, (2) destruction of pir/ites, (3) war with Holland. 

3. Events between D^.ath of Cromwell and 'Restora- 

tion OF Charles II, 1660. 

(a) Study character of Richard Cromwell and his f»iilure 
to rule. ' 

(If) Notice carefully signs which indicate a desire to return 
to old methods of government. 

(r) Part played by the Army and General Monk. 

(d) Declaration of Breda. Return of Charles TI. Where 
had he been? Terms of return. 

Think over and discuss the following questions: 

Was the Civil War in vain, as the Commonwealth was 
overthrown on the return of the King? What good to 
England remained as a legacy from the period of Puritan 
rule? 

Books: Warner and Marten, Part II; Tout; Thomson; 
“Piers Plowman,” Book VII; “Documents,” p. 571-586; 
Milton’s “Poems on Cromwell”; Novel: “Woodstock,” by 
Scott. 


GEOGRAPHY SYLL.\BUS IX 
For Girls of 15, after a year’s work on the British Isles 
Lower V (4 periods per week) 

Sulfject for Study: 

A survey of the commerce of the British' Isles —the 
reasons for the position of the United Kingdom in 
the trade of the world. 

I. Natural Advantages of British Isle.s. 

Study the position of Biitish Isles uith* regard to 
Europe and the surrounding seas. World position. 
Note harbours, river mouths, and ports. Think 
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pver t\e ac3|j^antages of the climate of British Isles 
and the con^quences of these advantages upon 
pi^ducts. 

2. CftJR Food Supply. 

Make a survey oi ^agrtcuiti^e during the last twenty 
years. 

Home Notice home supply of meat and its inadequacy. 

Supplied Study the fishim* industry, distribution of fish for 
home and export consunq^tion. 

Foreigp *From where do we obtain wheat and other grains? 

supplies. Source of our meatfiupplies, fruit and dairy produce 
from overseas. 

3. The Industries of British Isles. 

Study the textile industries. 

Nptice those with home supplies of raw material. 

Notice those with foreign supplies of raw material. 

Make a careful study of the “Associated Industries ” 
^dyeing, bleaching, chemicals, soap-making, oil- 
refining). 

Find out all you can of the iron and steel industry. 

Chief centres of engineering and shipbuilding. 
Coal trade. 

4. Transport. 

Internal, — Railway versus road- the modern prob- 
lem for passengers and goods. 

Find out new air services to the Continent, and times 
taken. . 

5. Export and Import Trade. 

Summarize this trade of the United Kingdom, noting 

* the country and destination gf export, and country 
of origin of import. 

Exercises. — Alfswer dfte of the fallowing: 

1. Point out the relation of quickf cheap transport to 

tradg. How does the transport problem atfect 

Britain's external and internal trade? 

2 . Explain the dependence of the United Kingdom upop 

foreign supplies of r^w material. How far isjthd^ 

British Empire self-supporting? 

P 
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Books'. Atlas (notice also maps pn beard);. L-namoers 
“ Commercml Geography Adams’ “Commercial Ge(^raphy 
Howarth’s “Commercial Geograi)hy”; “Brita'm and British 
Seas,” chaps, i, ii, xiv, xv, xix; “Natural Wealth oh Britain,” 
chaps, xvii-xxii. Look the ’’‘Times Trade Supplements”; 
Daily Newspapers. 


ENGLISH 
Summer Term 1922 

Aged 14 years Form IV isx Monw 

“ Macbeth.” 

Bead Acts I and II. Act I, i ; What purpose is served by 
this scene ? Act I, 2 : Give meaning of kerns, gallow- 
glass, Golgotha. Why docs king confer title On Macbeth? 
Write a summary of happenings from Act II, beginning to 
end. 

Learn Act I, 5, lines 13-28. 

Poems of Homeland,” Book II. 

Bead “ Poems on Home,” Section VI. 

What impressions of the British Isles would these poems 
give you if you were a foreigner? 

Which poem do you think contains the most beautiful de- 
scriptions? Quote and give your impressions. 

Which shows deepest patriotic feeling? 

Does any poem strike you as l;y2ing rather false in senti- 
ment? If so, why? 

“ London River.” 

Why is poem written in this metre? 

Write out simply what the poem is about. 

Write out phrases which strongly sifggest sound; phrases 
which sound Vine or beautiful. 

What passage seems most to suggest the flow of the river? 
What characteristics of the English does this poem 
speak of? 

^ Give one example of foilowjug: alliteration, antithesis 
oc^omatopoeia. 
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Grammaj. 

Harjiison, chap, xiv, p.^ 102, then do 
Ex. Ill, p. 104. 

Harrison, chap, xv, p. 104, then do 
Ex. I, p. 10^, 


Analysis 

of 

Complex 

Sentences. 


Make a table cf Pronotins: Personal, Relative, Interroga- 
tive, Demonstrative, Possessive. 

Mal^e a table of Adjectives: Interrogative, Demonstrative, 
Possessive. 


Con*.position. 

1. Write a letter of sympathy to a dear friend who has just 

suffered some grave hardship. 

2. Write 20 lines in the metre of “ Lay of Last Minstrel," 

describing Streatham or Tooting Common, begin: 
“.The common stretches broad and green.” * 

■ 3. Write an original story called “The Ghost of Willow 
Glen.” 


Middle, Learn any other 20 lines from “ Macbeth.” 

Higher. Read Shakespeare’s life in “ Cyclopaedia of Litera- 
ture.” 


LATIN SYLLABUS 
2ND Year 

Aged 15 years Lower V 7th Month 

, 1ST Week 

Syntax. 

Learn Dakers’ “Junior Latin Prose,” §§ 61-66. This 
covers the construction of Quesljoijs, Direct and Indirect. 

^ Read §§ 18, 21, noting carefully the examples of Latin 
adjectiwis used/or Engli.*^ adverbs. 

Prose. 

Write in I^tin, Extracts 118 and 122, North and Hil- 
lard’s “Latin Prose Composition.” 

Note that these contaiif many^wamples of Indirect Ques- 
tions. Try sometime^ to ^se the Ablative Absolut<^a»J. 
subordinate clauses instead of principal clauses^ 
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Vocabulary. 

Learn perfectly Vocabularies 64-69, and thinl;- of s®me pic- 
ture for the description of which you miglit use these 
words. ^ 

Ovid, Extracts MV. R^fore you begin thfs there will be a 
lesson on metre 

Caesar, Book iv, chaps. 20, 21. 

Higher Division. ^ 

Describe how the Romans would attack a fortified place. 
See picture cards, and Livingstone and Kreemafi, In- 
troduction. * 

Learn Latin terms. 

N.B. Poetry (Ovid) is to be the most important part of our 
Translation this term, but we cannot afford to neglect prose 
translation (Caesar) altogether, both for its own sak&, and also 
because it will help us in our prose. 

2ND Week 

Syntax. 

Dependent Clauses in “Oratio Obliqua.” Dakers, g§ 58, 
59 - 

Study, as a revision, the examples in §§ 22-24; 3i-34; 37 ' 41 - 
Prose. 

North and Hillard, Extract 125, for practice in Syntax 
studied in (a\ and Extract 136 which will test your back 
work. You will find notes and suggestions on the board. 

Vocabulary. 

70-75. 75 is very inaportant. Picture different people as the 
subjects of the verbs. 

Translation. 

Ovid, Extracts V atld VI. 

Caesar, iv, 22 and 23, 

H^her Division. 

^^Diciw a picture of a Roman oamQ. describe it, and learn the 
Latii^erms. 
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3RD Week 

Syntax. 

The Relative witli the Subjunctive. Dakers, § 57. Re- 
visibn (thorough) of Final and Consecutive Clauses, 

§§ 47-50; 52-55- 

Prose. 

Writhe Extract 158, NoRtfH and Hillard. Revise your notes 
on verbs of Fearing, 

Write, Exercise 146 for practice o^thc Relative with Sub- 
j^jnetive. You should manage without notes, but if you 
are in difficulties, you may consult notes on board. 

Vocabulary. 

76-79. Make a short story (English), bringing in as many of 
these words as possible. This will help you to remember. 

Translation. 

Ovid, Extracts VII and VIII to line 20. 

Caesar, iv, 24, 25. 

Higher Division. 

Describe the Roman artillery (Ballistae, Catapultae, Scor- 
piones). 

(d) Study pictures. 

(b) Study picture of a Roman soldier. Describe his 
clothing, his armour, and his weapons. 

4TH Week 

Syntax. 

Causal Sentences. Dakers, §§ 67, 68. Revision of the 
Supines. See notes and Dakers, §§ in, 112. 

Rdvise notes on translation of must. 

• • 

Prose. 

North aTA) Hiljard, Exercises 150-152. 

Translate only the expressions containing musi in these 
three exercises. 

Extract 16^. See notes on board. 

Vocabulary. 

80-84. Many of these >^rds you know. Devote your #tt€.. 
tion to n9W ones, esneciallv to %a. 
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Translation. 

Ovid. Finish Extract VIII and IX*. 

Caesar, iv, 26, 27. 

Higher Division, 

How many men in a legion? What were Vhe divisions of a 
legion? Who were the officers?# What can you find out 
about a soldier’s («) pay; (b) food. 


GEOMETRY. Syllabus 1 

Aged ii years Form II Jan. 28th 

3RD Week 

Here are two revision problems. Can you do them? 

1. A man notices that angle of elevation of top of a tower is 

30°; on walking 300 ft. nearer it is 6o^ T/hat is its 
height? 

2. A man standing at a point o takes the following bearings: 

church 47**, castle 115“, mountain 190°, hayrick 245*, 
flagstaff 280“, inn 320°. Draw diagram and show 
direction of these places. 

Here are some interesting problems in mensuration. Draw 
simple plans where necessary ; work clearly and neatly. 

1. A garden consists of a lawn with a path round it. The 

garden is 55 ft. long and 40 ft. broad, and the path 
5 ft, wide. Find area of the path. 

2. An oblong garden is 135 ft. by 50 ft.; it has paths 3 ft. 

wide running tfie whole length of its two long sides. 
Find area of paths and g^ass. 

3. If the area of a garden is 300 sq. ft., and its breadth 1 5 ft., 

what is its len^h? 

4. Find area of (a) top of examination desk;, ib) top of 

small collapsible table; (c) top of large table. 

r * « C 

above examples must be done^ by everyone. Only quick 
girls n^y attempt the following: 
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^ Middle Syllabus 

1. WhAt is tlje differenct between a s(juare foot and one foot 

sg^iiare? 

2. How many -^in. squares of glass will fill a rectangle i8 in. 

by [oj in^ 

3. Out of a piece of pajief 7J in. square, a rectangle 4^ in. 

by 3^ in. is cut. bjow many sq. in. left? 

If you are "bcry quick you may try the 
Higher Syllabus 

1. Wall paper is sold in rolls, 12 yds. long by 21 in. wide. 

What is area of a roll? How many rolls are needed for 
a room 17J ft. by 13^ ft. by 12J ft. high, allowing 
17-3- sq. yds. for windows, etc., and supposing | of 
paper is wasted? 

2. What would it cost to varnish a border, 2 ft. wide, round 

a room, 15 ft. long by 22 ft. broad, at i\d, per sq. ft.? 

MA'rilEMATlCS 
P'oRM Lower V 

Aged 15 years 

♦Halt, and Stevens, “School Geometry” (Macmillan and 
Co.). Chignell and Paterson (Oxford Press), Part II. 

1ST Week 

Revise Theorems 32, 3.^ 35, 38, 39, .|o, 41. Theorems on 
chord properties and angle properties of a circle. 

Lower. P. 147, nos. 1-6; p. 149, nos. 8-12; p. 151, nos. land 2. 
•„ 153, „ 1-4; „ 163, no.s. I and 2; p. 165, nos. i G. 

[Typical examples (p. 147, no. 5); ifcsclibc a circle that shall pass 
through given points ami have its centre on a given straight line. 
When is fins imposlSble? 

P. 165, no. 5; A straight rod of given length slides between two 
straight rulers placed at right angles to olfe another; find the hjcus 
of its middje point.] 

Middle.^. 15 1, no. 3. P. 163, nos. 3 and ^ 

Higher. „ 151, „ 4 atid 5. *„ 163, „ 5. 

The exampljs arc included here by kind permission of thejpublishcrs. 
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2ND WeFK 

1. Find the area of a triangle whose«sides are 

{a) 7.34 in., 4.62 in., 5.49 in. [Use Pythagoras.] ^ 

\b) Find the area of the saniq triangle by ijsing the formula, 
^ where .4 = area. 

\ pet i meter. 

fl, 3 , c are the sides opposite the angles C. ^ 

2. Two cubes whose edges are 3.46 in. and 5.72 in. f.re melted 

and recast in the* shape of a cube. Find the jength of 
its edge. ‘ / 

Revise Theorems 42-49. Theorems on arcs and angles ii> 
a circle, Tangency, Contact of Circles, Alternate Seg- 
ment. 

Lower. P. 170, nos. i, 2, 3, 13-21. P. 177, nos. 1-15. 

„ 179, „ i-io „ i8r, „ 1-3. 

Middle..,^ 170, „ 11,12 » 181, ,,'4*6. 

Higher, 170, „ 6-10, 19, 20, 22 „ 181 completed. 

[Typical ex.'imples (p. 170, no. 3): Two circles i)Ucr^|?ct at A ami 
B\ and tlirough A any straight line PA Q is drawn terminated by the 
circumferences. Show that P Q subtends a constant angle at B. 

179, no. 6: A straight line is drawn through the p()int of con- 
tact of two circles whose centres are A and B, cutting the circum- 
ferences at /"and Q respectively. Show that the radii APand BQ are 
parallel.] 


3RD Week 

1. An isosceles A has its equal sides 4.62 in. long and a base 

of 2.84 in. Find the area. Find also the length of the 
perpendicular from either extrefnity of the base to the 
opposite side. 

2. Find the volume of a cylinder who.se diameter is 4.234 in., 

and whose height .*s C8.32 in. Find also the area of its 
curved surface. 

Problems 21-29: Circles, Common Tanrgents, Construction 
of triangles given ^jifferent elements, triangles, an I circles. 

Lower. P. 187, nos. 1-7; p. 189, nos. i-i i ; p. 191, nos. i, 2, 3. 

„ 198 „ 1-4 „ 199 » 

Middle, yy 187 „ 8 „/ 9 * 4 » I98»C‘0. 5. 

Higher, yy 187 „ 9 „ 191 „ 5.6,7. 

w. e 

[Typic^ examples (p. 187, no. 5): Draw two circles with radii 
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• • 

1.6 in. ©.Sf-in., apd with their centres 3.0 in. ap.irt. Draw all 
their^common taiijjcnts. * 

P. 191, AO. 2. Consfruct a triangle having given the base, the 
verti^l angle, and 

I. Une other side ; 2. The altitude ; 3. The length of the median which 
bisects the base*; 4. The foot the i^frpendicular from the vertex to 
the base.] • 

;4Tii Week 

I. A triaiigle has an area of 4^.6 sq. cm., and one side is 8.4 
ci^. What is the length of the perpendicular to that 
*«ide from the opposite vertex? 

•2. (a) Obtain a formula for the area of a regular hexagon of 
side a inches. 

(d) Calculate the area of a regular hexagon of side 4.3 in. 

3. A hollow sphere of external diameter 10 in., and made of 
metjJ I in. thick, is melted down and recast as a solid 
sphere. Find the diameter of the solid sphere. 

Problems 30, 31, in- and escribed regular polygons. 

Pp. 207, 208 — pedal triangle orlbocentrc. 

Lower, r. 200, nos. 2, 3, 4; p. 205, nos. 1-12 ; p. 20 t, nos. 1-3. 

„ 206 „ 1-4, II „ 209 „ 1-3. 

Middle,,,^ 201 „ 4 „ 206 „ 5, 6,7,9,, 209, nos. 4-7. 

Higher, 206 „ 8-12 „ 209 ,,8-12. 

[Typical examples (p. 205, no. 8): I'ind to iIjc nearest tenth of an 
inch the side of a square whose area is equal to that of a circle of 
radius 5 in. 

P. 206, no. 7 : In any triangle the difference of two sides is equal to 
the difference of the segments into which the third side is divided at 
the point of contact of ll^p inscribed circle.] 


ENGLISH SYLLAJIUS 
Aged 10 v^^rs Form ia 

Week Ending Jan. ^4111 
Poetry, ^'riuay. • 

Copy into own Poetry Book four verses of Thomas the 
Rym?r, and if tim^do an^illuslration. Learn the fpur^ 
verses (any other poe<n (rf your own choice may be ieSFnt 
as well). • 
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Literature. Adventures of Odyssejljs, cHap. xiy. 

Write tins for I'hursday in Readiog Book. ^ 

1. Imagine you are Odysseus; then write out a short account 

of the way the swineherd welcomed you at' Ithaca. 
Explain why he wowld n6t believe what you said. 

N.B, You will find it easier to do if you iiif^ginc you are telling 
someone — Tclemachus, for example — alj, about the ndvcniure. 

2. Write down any words difficult to spell in owrt English 

Book. 

Composition. Monday. 

1. Refer again to Greenwood Tree, p. 198, and if you 

don’t remember the story read again “The Man in 
the Moon.” 

2. Write a scene between the Old Man and the Stranger, 

and any other people. Do not use only the words in 
the book, but try to imagine what they might have said 
to one another. ^ 

N,B. Remember to write at the beginning the characters you intro- 
duce, and the place where the scene takes place. 

Extra English. 

Go on reading Hindu Tale.s, and write the answers to each 
chapter as you go along. 

[Do all the other English first.] 


PROGRAMME DU FRANgAIS 
.Classe IVa 


Trimestre I. Mois 3 > Age 14 

Lecture pour le Mpis: “Remi en Angleterre,” chap, iii, 
Perc et mtTe honoreras. 

i’'*' S7.MAINE; 

le vocabulaire dc chap. ,xxi, Allpress (p. 42), et 
I’exerci^e sur la formation dcs mots (p. 42). 
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2* Semaine 

Grammaire: IJegles du s^bjonctif, d. 112, § 117, § 119, § 120. 

h savoir par coeur les listes. 

VocabuiAire: vojr feu^Hc sp^jiale (Remi). 

Verbes: conclure* moudre, coudre. • 

Dict^e: arrangce ctir la gra\nmaire et le vocabulaire appris. 
Exercice (en classe). Allpress, Ex. 21, p. 160. Ill et IV. 

(ecrit). L(nver\ 5 phrases. Middle \ 7 phrases 
choisies dans IV (1-15). clipper \ premiere partie 
de IV, 16. 


3'^ Semaine 

Grammaire: \ revoir les regies du subjonctif. 

Verbes: se souvenir, se plairc, se taire. 

A APPRKNiiRE par C(EUr: “ L’histoirc de Louis XIV et du 
comedicn.” 

Vocabulaire: feuillc spcciale. 

Lecture Facultative: 20 pages d’un des Livres Roses. 
(To be tested by Mistress.) 

Exercice Facultatif: une lettre en fran(;ais de Remi a la 
mere Barberin, lui disant comment il a trouv^ ses parents. 

Take note. 

1. During the first week of the month there will be a lesson 

each day. This leaves only forty minutes’ work to be 
done in your free time cither at home or at school. 

2. You will notice thaf the chapter from “ Remi en Anglc- 

terre ” set for reading during the month has not been 
divided up. Divide it up as you please. Save your 
difficulties for a group lesson, .the third period on 
Friday, March 17 th. 

3. A speciik star nay be oblained for 

{a) Specially good conversatiojial work. 

OR (k) The Lecture Facultative (see front page). 

(ep The Exercice Facultatif (see front page). 
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•• PROGRAMME DU FRANCAIS 
Upper V Remove (Matriculation Form) 
Trimestre 3. Mois 2 Age 16-17 

Premiere Qui.nzaine 

Division A. 

Degre inferUur. 

Lire. Bowen. Fre^nch Lyrical Poetry. 

(a) Le Chant du Depart. 

\b\ Couplets militaires. 

(4 Ronde patriolique. 

Ecrire. Vocabulaire inconnu, au carnet. 

Apprendre. Vocabulaire. 

Moyen. 

Ce qui precede et : 

Preparer. Minssen, “Composition,” Ics nos. 144, 145. 
Apprendre, Bowen, “Extase.” ^ 

Ecrire en Fran^ais. Minssen, 147. 

Ecrire en Anglais. Bowen, “ Le coin du feu.” 

Supirieur. 

Petite narration, pr^c6dec d'un plan. 

Sujet: Un orage au mois d’avril. 

N.B, Toute ^I^ve devra 6crire la narration. 

Premiere Quinzaine 

Division B. 

Degri inf incur. 

Lire. Daudet, Mule du Pape.” 

Apprendre, Daudet, •“ De tous . . . huit jours.” 

Ecrire. Vocabulaire inconnu. 

Moyen. * 

Ce qui precede et: 

Preparer. Cran. Nos. 2, 16, 19. 

Ecrire. Cran. Nos. 5, 18. 

pcRiRE EN Fran^ais. R^um <5 dt “ La petite Fa'dette.” 
13 «rire en Anglais. Daudet /p. 71), “Quand . . 
Cama^gue.” 
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Siiperieur, 

Petite*narration, prdcecJde d un pjan 
Sujet:^Un orage au mois d’avril. 

N.B. Toute'^leve devra «ltrire narration. 

Resumd — que^ce soit *des phrases courtes, dont chacune 
fera etape. 


PROGRAMME DU F^ANQAIS 

fRIMESTRE 2. MoiS I * ClASSE VI AgE 17 

i’- Semaine 

{ upper. Duhamel, 94. The Cat's Pilgrimage. 

Ldwer. Duhamel et Minssen, 132. The Chair stupPs 
donkey. 

Literature. Alfred dc Musset— rhoni me. 

I^ecture. He«nani. On ne badine pas avec I’amour. Notre 
Dame de Paris. Pobmes lyriques. 

Corriger les faules faites a Texamen. 


2’' Semaine 

Thhne, Les memes — suite (Duhamel, 95. Duhamel et Minssen, 

m)- 

Literature. Alfred de Musset— le poete des Nuits. 

Lecture. Les memes— suTte. Aussi les Nuits. 

Essai. La Nuit de Decembre. 


3® Semaine 

{ Upper, Meitie — suite: Duhamel, 96. 

Loiver. Duhamel et Minssen, 4# Murder of Marshal 
d'^ncre. 

Idterature. Moliere. 

L.ecture. I!fes memes— suite. 

Essai. On ne badine pa| a^c Tamour (compte rend’j^w 
Compte rendu du i*' chapitre de Notre Dame dej^aris. 
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4‘' Semaine 

< 

upper. The Cat's Pilgrima;^€. Suite, et h'a. Uu- 
hamel, 97. ^ 

Loiver. Murder of Marshal d'Ancre. Suite et fin. 
Duhamel et Mi-nssen, 5. 

Literature. Hernani. ^ 

Lecture. Les memes— suite et fin, ,excepte Notre Dame de 
Paris, 

Essai, Preparer un compte rendu de Hernani. 


Thlme. 



APPElfDIX«III 


SOME OPINIOJ^IS OF BRITISH ELE- 
MEN-TARY HEAD MISPRESSES AND 
CHILDREN ON THE 
DALTON PLAN 


OPINIONS OF HEAD MISTRESSES IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS WHERE THE DALTON 
LABORATORY PLAN HAS BEEN PUT INTO 
OPERATION. 


London, S.E. 

In the four upper classes of the Girls’ Section, wheye the 
children range in age from nine to fourteen, we have been 
working on the Dalton Laboratory Plan for the past six months; 
and in the lower classes, some of the more intelligent children, 
aged from seven to nine, have also been drawn into it for special 
subjects. Though our school is designed for 250 pupils we have 
at present 277, so that ea^h class numbers from forty to forty-five 
children. Our class-rooms have been converted into laboratories, 
but lack of space necessitates two subjects to each room. As, 
however, nve study major subjects in the morning and minor 
subjects in the afternoon, we do not ’find this arrangement 
inconvenient Thus Mathematics shares a laboratory with 
Handicrafts and theTDrtglish llboratory is also used for Hygiene, 
each class-teacher taking the two subjc(|ts and in some cases a 
third subject as well. We overcome the difficulty created by 
the widely varying powers and speed of individual children 
belonging^o the same cl»ss by 41 ividing the assignments i^ito 
maximum, medium, and qj^inii^ium. In this way the quiclMnd 
clever children are not kept back by the slow ones, 

215 
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“At the beginning oi* our experiment we C€J tainly had some 
difficulty in getting the children to settld down to wfcrk^and to 
assume responsibility in measuring their own timt. But as they 
became accustomed to their new liberty the confusion of the 
first days subsided. All our^eachi:s are unaninious in declaring 
that more work and better work has been done under the Dalton 
method than under the old system. Even tlie dearth of suffi- 
cient books to go round seems to hav^e bred a spirit of h/ilpful- 
ness among the pupils. Vfc use the graph to record^ progress, 
and on the back of the card a conduct graph has been added 
with the letters of the alphabet to indicate lapses from our 
standard of discipline — A = i lapse, B = 2 lapse, and so on. v 

“ From the teacher’s point of view we do find the Dalton Plan 
entails much heavier work. At first 1 found class-mistresses 
spending half their nights in composing assignments and 
correcting work, and I seriously feared we might have to aban- 
don the new method on that account. None of them were, 
however, willing to do so and we have now to some extent got 
over this difficulty by reducing the amount of work required in 
the assignments. Personally I think it essential not to set too 
high a standard of work especially at the begiiming. If any 
child finishes her assignment before the end of the week 
or month, I have found a few hours or even a day of quiet read- 
ing an excellent way of filling up the time. Of course every 
child is free to choose her book and they seem to enjoy this 
extra opportunity of studying a weak subject. Here specializa- 
tion appeals to our teachers, as providing them with a chance 
of increasing their knowledge, and some of them regret that the 
system does not permit them to devotfc all their energy to one 
subject.” 

London, W. 

“ Here so far we have only reorganized one clas^in the Girls* 
Section on the Dalton Ivaboratoi’y Plan, but the results of our 
six months’ trial have oroved so satisfactory that we hope to 
extend it to two more classes next term. We would not go back 
to the former method for anything. The effect on tlie children 
is piarvellous. Not only do they tak^ a real pleasule in their 
* wcikvnow but under the Dalton, Plan they accomplish far more 
than before We also find the children more sympathetic to- 
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wards each othefc As there are between thirty and forty pupils 
in this paificular class? each group engaged in the^ame subject 
chooses a hetper from among its* members to whom those in 
difficulties can go when the teacher is taken up with another 
child or another* subject. Th#se hewers are the older and more 
intelligent girls, 'aijd the cl^ss-mistress is of course always there 
to check the help they give and to supplement it. In addition 
to this she has started a tog-book in which all the pupils' names 
are enterfcd. Against them she writes her criticisms of the work 
of each^one after she has gone over il^ adding a word of advice 
on general progress. This book is alw^ays available for any pupil 
^o refer to. These devices have enabled the teacher to cope 
with the far greater demands which the Dalton Plan makes on 
her time and knowledge. They also enable the pupil to find 
immediate assistance in solving any difficulties that may arise 
when she js left to her own resources. My teachers show no 
inclination to limit their work to teaching only one subject in 
the curriculum. They seem to think such specialization narrow- 
ing to the mental outlook. As the bu’k of children in Ele- 
mentary Schools finish their education at fourteen, the average 
teacher should surely be able to meet the demand in all standard 
subjects.” 


OPINIONS OF BRITISH ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN ON THE 
DALTON PLAN 

CLASS I 6.12.21 

1. I do like the plan by whicli we* ar*e working, (a) I like to 

find the information from books, (If) and to change a subject 
when I feel tired of7t.*(c) Wl!en I feel I would like to study, 
I can do so, but before, on the old system, I could not have 
done so. On this plan we have the afternoons clear for the 
other subjects, so I like this plan very much. ^ 

2. I di(f not like the pkin whtfii we first began, I could pot 
get into it, it seemed pecujjar.* I understood the scheme,i«rt I 
could not woik by it at first. But I like it now, I (Jo not know 

Q 
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what me exact iroubleVas, only that I could jnot seem to work 
by it. 

3. I cannot find any faults about the Daltiin Plan, only, 
perhaps (a) when I am interested in the study it is time to go 
home for dinner, perhaps ^that kf called a fault, and I do not 
very much like (//) copying the assigpmcntdowh on Friday after- 
noons, but these faults are very slight. 

4. There are not sufficient books'" for the girls to ha,ye; for 
example, there are only two “Piers Plowman,” No. VI? and most 
of the girls want them atbnce. So it would be very nicjp to have 
some more books for next term. 

CLASS I 

I. I like the plan because formerly I was content with a 
surface knowledge, letting the teachers give me all the good 
they had got out of a book, and getting everything they had 
thought out without first thinking it out myself, so that I grew 
to rely on them more and more, and had hardly an idea for 
myself on any subject. Now, I look through perhaps two or 
three books, and when I find something really good, I feel as 
though I had made a new discovery, and thus it makes me much 
keener and more interested. Besides, when we are given our 
week’s assignment, there are always some new problems which 
are fascinating to work out, and when I think I have solved the 
problem it gives me fresh interest, because I feel as if I were 
getting on much better. We have to rely on our own effort 
now, so that we are always on the look-out for something fresh 
on our subjects, and take a universal /I mean as far universal 
as we can get) interest in the things going on around us; and 
whereas we looked for interest in, say, only one subject, we now 
have interest in them all. 

Also the plan gives u^ more time to concentrate on the 
different subjects, though this is where I think that the plan is 
not so good, because though we kre given*about the same time 
for working as before^.we are required to read a great many 
more books, and write a great many more exercises. I don’t 
think anybody gets her work done in school hours, unless it is 
ver,v much the minimum. BiT, of course, we don’t grudge the 
tinmione little bit, only if we had ^more time we could spare 
more time pn the extra work, » 
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It. also teaches iis our weaknesses very much more than if we 
just learet ftie lessons kn which we are weak, witBout finding 
the causes ancf effects, an 3 so on. It is just like having to forage 
for one’s*food; we learn more of the animals and Nature thHJi 
if we spent a tv^lvemonth trying 40 learn their ways in an 
academy or universify, whil^j living on the food which is received 
and manufactured by others. 

2. I .think that the suddenness of the plan took away our 
breaths. Besides, I did not wish to change the old plan, under 
which w^ had worked so long, for a new one whose very ideas 
were iww. The teachers, our old supports, would be gone, and 
Ae harder work was not very welcome, especially when we had 
got fairly comfortable in the old groove. We did not fit our 
subjects to the time either, and found when the week was up, 
we had scarcely begun one subject, or hardly finished another. 

CLASS II 7.12.21 

1. I think it is a very good plan and I like it much better 
than the old*way. It gives us more time to get on and we do 
not have to wait for others. We can get on alright ourselves, 
but it gives the teachers more work. 

2. I think the trouble is that we did not quite know how to 
get on alone, and we were not used to it, and I think some of 
us were impatient about the books. 

3. We sometimes have to wait for books because there are 
not enough. 

4. I think we could have twenty minutes’ play in the after- 
noons instead of ten mii\ptes in the morning, 

5. We could each bring some small sum of money to help 
buy new books. 

6. As the four top classes are using this Dalton Plan I think 
we could have a room for each subjedt. * 

CimS II 7.12.21 

1. I think the Dalton Plan is much hfctter and much more 
interesting b^'cause we are much more free and can find out 
things for ourselves, whereas before we only knew what was 
told us bylcachers. 

2. At the iMsginning of lj?e 4 erm we were used to being^ld 
efcrything au<^ were not at ail familiar with our books. We did 
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not know in which book to look for the heft descriptions of 
any point, o*r to find out what our bookfj really confeiqed. 

3. Although I appreciate the plan 1 think thaf it has several 
drawbacks: (i) When only one book has a point whioh all the 
class has to study, some gifls aref unable to do their work, (ii) 
There is more moving about. 

CLASS II ^12.21 

1. I do like the ne\?‘ way and plan of working pi which 
I am able to study more by myself. It has many good pbints, 
for example, one need not stop in the middle of a lesson t^ 
continue with a different kind of subject. 

2. When we first started the Dalton Plan it was such a 
change from the old plan that we could not really settle to our 
work and therefore some of us did not get our week’s assign- 
ment finished. 

3. There are a few faults: (a) There is only one book to 
go round the whole class, and that is a drawback because 
sometimes a girl does not get the book. {/>) 'rh^‘ Geography 
and History room is crowdej and some girls have to go into 
their own-class room and mos^ likely change their subjects. At 
first the break at 10 o’clock was very inconvenient to the 
teachers, but as it is altered it is much better and wiser. 

4. VVe need more books to go round the class. This plan 
is very wi.se, but it would be wiser if we could work in the 
afternoons by this new plan, and also in Science, Hygiene, 
and a few games. If we could start earlier, we should have 
more time for play. 

Aged iij years CLASS III 6.12.21 

I. I like the Dalton plan very much, it is an interesting way 
of working. In the History and Geography we get on at our 
own pace and can learn more by the plidi^ whereas before, when 
we had separate lessoiw the sharp girls had to wait for the slow 
ones. It is the same with the arithmetic, the girls^ who could 
get on and get the sums done had to wait for the others, but 
now we can do them any tiftse during the two hoftrs we are 
givf^A In the time, just before the gxams, much more revision 
can be donr^ which helps us to take higher places in the exams. 
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It also teaches ijp to help ourselves aifd not always Ifiive *the 
teacher^wslching over jus. 

2, At the beginning ()f the term, when we first started the 
plan, I ,did not like it very much. It was new and we weren’t 
used to working that way, |jpt when we settled down it was 
quite alright anS I think most of u? like it now. 

Agedji^ years CLASS III 6.12.21 

1. I like the Dalton plan very much; and I think it very 
muqji better because if we could not^get on with one subject, 
or cflUild not set our mind on it, we could do another subject, 
and then come back to it again. Again, if we had not quite finished 
a subject at an appointed time, we could spend a few minutes 
longer at it, whereas if we were not using this plan, we would 
have to stop, and the work would be unfinished. I think, too, 
by being able to finish our work we can learn more ; or if one 
week we had a subject which was very easy, and got it done 
quickly, we could spend more time at another. 

2. At the beginning of the term we thought we would never 
get the worK finished, and so hurried through it and consequently 
never grasped the work we were supposed to learn; but in two 
or three weeks’ time, when we began to grasp the plan, we found 
that if we worked carefully we could get it all done. 

3. I have no fault to find in the plan. I simply think it ’s 
ripping. 

Aged 12 years CLASS III 6.12.21 

1. The idea of tli^jiew plan is very pleasing to me. For 
instance, when I am just getting wrapt up in some study and 
the half hour is gone, I can go on until I have finished the 
chapter. • We are free. 

2. My trouble at the beginning df the term was this: (a) I 
thought I ^ould not b e finished my work at the end of the 
week, (d) We were*"IWHo oufselvcs, whereas before, our teacher 
took us with our lessons, (c) 1 was iKjf quite used to it. 

3. The faults of the plan are not many, to my idea. One is, 
that there is so much walking about to be done. Another is, 
catchin^p to other giijs if yoj^are away. A third fault is, that 
Miss Gibbs’s books which sfae lends to us to help us in yjStor/ 
and Geography may getTrightfully spoilt in time. 
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Agcu 12' years CLASS III 6.i3.2t 

. I. I apprebiate the plan very much.^ k feel more^nliercsted 
while doing the work by myself, and the quick afld intelligent 
girls need not wait for the slow ones, but learn more arfd more 
to get ahead of them. *. ’’ ^ 

2. Not a bit did I like this plan at ♦♦.he beginning of the term, 
as I could not understand it, and I thought I would not 
progress at all. This would also make me feel as if I did not 
want to work if I did not understand it, but as I was told more 
about it, I began to understand, and when the first moiling of 
the new plan came I w^as feeling very glad. 

3. The great fault I find is that we do not have enough time to 
do our work in the morning, for sometimes when it is time to 
leave we are in the midst of a study. I sometimes do not like 
having to copy our contracts every Friday, for sometimes we 
have quite a lot. 

4. I cannot suggest anything for the next term. 

Aged 12 years CLASS III . 6.12.21 

1. I do like this new plan of work, because I always seem to 
be able to get on quicker w’hen working by myself. I also think 
that I can work much harder. The work seems easier now than 
it did before, for I do not like to have a teacher standing in 
front of me telling me what to do, I like to work by myself. 
This new plan seems to make me work harder, for I know that 
the work must be done, or else I shall be behind all the other 
girls, and I should not like that, so I do like this plan very 
much, and I hope that we always have to work by it. 

2. I did not like the work at the beginning of the term, 
because it seemed so strange, and everything seemed to go 
wrong, and I could not get on with my work at all. I'did not 
like going into the Geoglaflhy and History room. I only went 
in there a few times but now I like going in there, ^nd I have 
grown to like this plan very much^ndee^.'’*' 

3. I cannot find any faults of the plan and I should not think 

that anybody could find any. , 

4. I cannot make any suggestions to help with the work next 
term, because I want to still keep going%on with this s^ie plar), 
tnd j^ant nothing to be altered iif, the least little bit. If it is 1 
shall not lik^it, but I should like a f£v more holidays* 
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